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RECOLLECTIONS 



OF THE 



BATTLE OF MUDDY FLAT. 



-•♦- 




:HY, or by whom, this incident was so called I have never 
heard. The site where it occurred was not then, nor has 
it since been known by that name. In a book recently 
published by a Shanghai resident it is said it was because the fight 
took place under the city walls and in mud ankle deep, but the 
scene of the action was not under the city walls, and the ground 
was perfectly dry. In Mr. Maclellan*s " Story of Shanghai" it is 
stated that the affair was over in two hours, but it really occupied 
more than twenty-four hours, having commenced on the afternoon 
of the 3rd, and terminated on the evening of the 4th of April, 1854. 
As the above allusions, and others that have from time to time 
appeared in the local papers and elsewhere, show that there is 
a general misconception as to many of the facts connected with 
the incident, it may perhaps be of interest to the present residents 
of Shanghai if I, who happened to be a participant in it from 
b^inning to end, give my recollections in regard to it ; and I 
hope I shall be pardoned if the narration is made up largely of 
my own petsonal experiences, and of what came under my own 
observation, as of these I am best qualified to si:>eak. 
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The native city was then, and had been since the previous 
September, in the occupation of the Triad rebels. The Govern- 
ment soldiers, called "Imperialists,'* had closely invested the city 
on all sides except the Foreign Settlement, which the Treaty 
Consuls would not suffer them to occupy, and, as supplies of (ood 
and munitions continued to reach the rebels through this unguarded 
channel, this naturally created unpleasant relations between the 
native soldiery and foreigners. ^ 

The head-quarters of the Imperialists were at the Red Joss- 
house above the Stone Bridge on the Soochow Creek, and a line of 
strong earthworks and fortified camps extended from Tunkadoo 
on the south side of the city, and parallel with its walls, to the 
Ningpo Joss-house on the north-west, where there was a formidable 
mud fort, and thence, crossing the Defence Creek, continued, on 
its western bank, along the edge of the present Race Course about 

half way to the site of the Horse Bazaar. 

• • • h 

At that time the Settlement extended only to the Honan 
Road on the west, the interval between that and the Defence Creek 
being mostly open country, with an occasional hamlet here and 
there and a few missionary residences; the old Race Course, 
which skirted the eastern bank of the Defence Creek, occupying 
a considerable portion of the space. 

Owing to the unfriendly relations between the Chinese forces 
and foreigners above referred to, the latter were literally hemmed 
in by the lines of investment, and it was dangerous to venture 
beyond them. The walks of residents were therefore chiefly 
limited to a turn around the Race Course, and, as in passing that 
portion along the Defence Creek they were often pelted with 
bricks and other missiles by the Chinese behind the earthworks, 
even that had to be abandoned by all except a few of the most 
daring. Things went on in this way for some time, the peace 
of the Settlement being frequently disturbed by inroads of lawless 
soldiers, who on one occasion were fired upon and driven out by 
the residents in the neighbourhood Alarms occasioned by these 
incursions, and by the fighting going on between the rebels and 
Imperialists were of such constant occurrence that, all the men in 
the Settlement . held themselves in readiness to turn out at a 
moment's notice to repel invaders. 
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Such was the condition of matters, when, on the afternoon 
of the 3rd April, word was brought in that an attack had been 
made by the soldiery in the vicinity of the Race Course on an 
English lady and gentleman who were out for a walk, and that 
they had been badly wounded. T, with several other residents 
armed with rifles, at once started for the scene of the outrage, 
and, on reaching what is now the head of the Maloo, saw parties 
of the Imperial soldiers, extending from the site of the Horse 
Bazaar in the direction of the present Gas Works, waving their 
flags and slowly advancing in a defiant attitude. We joined the 
four or five English marines on picket duty, who were sheltered 
by a large circular grave mound about where the junction of the 
Lloyd and Ningpo Roads now is, and were exchanging shots with 
the advancing Imperialists. There we remained for half an hour 
or more without any material accession to our numbers (as at that 
time of the day most of the residents were out for their afternoon 
exercise, and some delay took place in communicating with the 
men-of-war in port), when, as the Imperialists were pushing their 
left towards the site of the present jail, it looked as if they were 
trying to cut off our retreat. The situation began to be decidedly 
unpleasant, as, if we continued to remain under cover there seemed 
to be a strong chance that we should be captured, while a move- 
ment to the rear involved the possibility of being hit by some 
of the bullets which were flying pretty freely. I had nearly made 
up my mind to the latter alternative, when the rap, tap, tap of 
drums was heard in the direction of the Settlement, and soon 
a column of marines and sailors from the English men-of-war came 
in sight, followed by a number of Americans with a small howitzer 
of Mr. E. Cunningham's. The appearance of these reinforcements 
brought a feeling of unspeakable relief to our beleaguered parly, 
and caused the Im^^erialists to draw rapidly back towards their 
head-quarters on the Soochow Creek. Thither they were followed 
for part of the way by the English force accompanied by the 
British Consul, Mr. Alcock, while the Americans threw a few 
shells into the camps on the other side of the Defence Creek 
to the left, when, darkness coming on, all returned to the Settle- 
ment and quiet prevailed during the night. 
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Early the next morning operations were resumed by Captain 
O'Callaghan of H.B.M.S. Encounter^ who sent an armed force 
in boats to capture and bring under his guns a number of West 
Coast war junks that were anchored opposite the Old Dock. 
As, however, there was a favouring wind and tide, the junks did 
not wait to be caught, but cut their cables and came sailing in 
beautiful style to the mouth of the Soochow Creek, up which 
they managed to get in safety in spite of a brisk fire from the 
Encounter's guns. I chanced to be on the Bund, opposite the pre- 
sent entrance to the British Consular grounds, and as that steamer 

f 

was anchored off the P. & O. premises, I had a fine view of the 
whole affair, though her shot came perilously near.^ Of course all 
business was suspended, and in the forenoon the Treaty Consuls 
held a consultation with the naval commanders, when it was 
decided that a demand should be sent to the Chinese General-in- 
chief insisting on the withdrawal of his soldiers from the vicinity 
of the Settlement, and informing him that, failing a compliance 
with this, an attack would be made upon his position at four o'clock 
by all the available foreign forces. The result of this consultation 
was rapidly disseminated throughout the Settlement, and all the 
able-bodied single men, as well as some who were married, 
responded tb the call for muster in front of the Church at 3 p.m. 
The line was formed in the Kiangse Road, and extended nearly 
from the Nanking to the Hankow Road. First came marines 
and bluejackets from H.B.M.'s ships Encounter and Grecian^ with 
a field-piece ; then the infantr)* Volunteers under Mr. T. F. Wade, 
H.B.M.'s Vice-Consul, about 200 men in all. Next the American 
party of marines and sailors from the U.S. sloop-of-war Plymouth^ 
with one brass gun ; a score or more of sailors from some of the 
merchant vessels, and volunteers residents, some in charge of Mr. 
Cunningham's howitzer, and the rest armed with rifles, in all about 
100 men. The English force was commanded by Captain 
O'Callaghan, with Lieut. Roderick Dew second in command, and 
accompanied by Mr. R. Alcock, H.B.M.'s Consul. The Americans 
were led by Captain Kellcy of the U.S. sloop Plymouth^ with 
Lieut. John Guest second in command, and accompanied by 
Mr. R. C. Murphy, U.S. Consul. 
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At about half-past three the column started with drums 
beating and colours flying, and we marched up the line of the 
Maloo which was then but a narrow roadway through the fields. 
Arrived at the point where the Hupeh Road (which was then the 
eastern side of the Race Course) cuts the Maloo, a halt was 
ordered, to await the reply of the Chinese General-in-chief to the 
despatch which had been sent by the Consuls in the morning. 
The general opinion was that, if he had been in doubt before, the 
rather formidable deiponstration we were making would induce 
him to yield to the Consular demands and withdraw his troops to 
a point further in the interior, and that we would simply have to 
march back as we had marched out. A few moments, however, 
decided the matter, as word passed rapidly along the line that a 
courier had arrived from head-quarters, and soon it was known that 
the General refused to move his forces. > At this intelligence 
there was a marked decline in the exuberance which had char- 
acterised the march out, and faces generally assumed a much 
more serious look, and I have no doubt most of the company 
wished themselves well out of it As for myself, after the 
experience of the previous day, I must confess that I did not feel 
eager for the fray, but the word was given to advance and there 
was no holding back. I'he force then divided into two portions : 
the English went straight on, and took up a position in a little 
grove of firs which stood at the end of the Maloo, opposite what 
is now the Lloyd Road. The Amencans turned to the left, 
following the Race Course along what are now Hupeh and 
Pakhoi Roads until they reached a point on the Course near the 
present Polytechnic building. Here we came in full view of the 
long line of Chinese entrenchments, their parapets decked with 
innumerable flags which fluttered gaily in the breeze, and one 
could hardly realise that instead of these gaudy preparations 
having been made for some brilliant f(§te at which we were to 
assist, as their appearance might betoken, they were indications of 
hostility and defiance. At this point our little band came to a 
halt, the guns were unlimbered and prepared for action, and we 
who had rifles were sent out to occupy a position to the left and 
act as shari>-shootttrs, for which duty the ground was well adapted, 
being covered with mounds. My post happened to be on the 
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extreme left close to the Yang-king-pang Creek. At four o'clock 
precisely fire was opened simultaneously, by the two howitzers of 
the American and the one gun of the British party, upon the 
Imperial camps and defences on the opposite side of the creek. 
Meantime our skirmishers worked gradually forward until we 
were considerably in advance of the shelling party, but as the 
enemy kept well under cover there was little for us to do. From 
my position I had an excellent opportunity to notice what was 
taking place on the other side of the Yang-king-pang. Hardly 
had our guns commenced firing when I saw the dreary waste of 
graves and mounds in that direction begin to brighten up with 
scarlet spots moving rapidly in and out of the intricacies of the 
ground, aiid it became at once apparent that the rebels in the city 
had embraced this heaven-sent opportunity to make a sortie and 
attack in force the works in front. Thicker and thicker grew 
the scarlet turbans, and the rebel swarm continued until the 
whole space between the city wall and the Yang-king-pang was 
covered with them, and|SO close were they to me that I could 
readily have ei^changed communications with the nearest of them. 
Then with shouts, and waving of flags, and firing of guns, and 
brandishing of swords, they darted from mound to mound gradually 
working up to the enemy's position. 

Looking next in front of us, it was evident that the flags 
which had decorated the parapets so brilliantly at the outset were 
now rapidly disappearing, and, as their tops could be seen moving 
across the country in the distance, it was manifest that the 
Imperialists were in full retreat. The shelling of the camps had 
continued for about half an hour, when word was passed to the 
skirmishers to fall in with the main body for a charge to the 
front I must say I thought this was a bad move. I w*as very 
comfortable where I was, and much interested in watching the 
movements of our unexpected allies, the rebels. It was evident 
that the Imperialists were running away as fast as they could, and 
it appeared to me the best plan to let them do so quietly. 
However, orders must be obeyed, and we of the skirmishing 
party had to take hold of the ropes and help drag forward the 
guns. The order was given to Charge ! and away we all went at 
a round trot, hurrahing as if it Were the greatest fun imaginable. 
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Straight for the Defence Creek and the fortified camp on the 
other side. As is the case at the present day, there was then a 
gentle rise from our position to the creek, and the parapets 
beyond were six or seven feet high, so that it was impossible to 
see what was going on behind them. Thus far, I had not seen 
any of the enemy nor had I heard a single shot from the works, 
but though it was evident the foe were in full retreat, I thought 
it probable that a rearguard sufficient to deal with us might have 
been left behind. As we advanced with our glad hurrahs, the 
thought occurred to me that we could not reach the defences in 
front, which were evidently the objective of our commander, 
without wading waist deep through the creek, and, this prospect 
of a cold mud bath, with perhaps a taste of cold steel at last as 
we crawled up the opposite bank, was not particularly attractive. 
However I thought " in for a penny in for a pound," and con- 
tinued my cheers with the rest. Now at length we neared the 
precipitous bank of the creek, and I prepared myself by a pre- 
liminary shiver for the cold plunge I expected to make the next 
instant, when suddenly the order Haiti was given and echoed 
by several voices. At once it flashed through my mind that our 
gallant old commander thought it was all plain sailing right up to 
the foot of the parapet, and was entirely ignorant of the existence 
of the little obstacle that now confronted us in the Defence 
Creek with about four feet of mud and water. It also occurred to 
me that if any of the enemy were beliind those works, we were in 
an extremely awkward plight, as we were not more than fifteen or 
twenty feet from them. At the same instant the air became 
lively with the ping, ping, pinp;, of bullets, and turning round to 
sec what others sccnicd to think of it, I found a bluejacket lying 
curled up just behind me, and hearing one sailor remark to 
another "Poor fellow, he has lost the number of 'his mess," 
realised what had hnj)|)cned to him. Next there was G. G. Gray, 
. of Russell iV Co., being carried off with a bullet through each leg, 
and a marine close by with his face covered with blood. At the 
same time I saw many of the party executing a flank movement 
to the left, leaping a ditch on the side of the course, and seeking 
the friendly shelter of the grave mounds. A glance was sufficient 
to siiow mc the wisdom of this movement, and without waiting 
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for special orders I executed it myself as rapidly as possible. The 
mound which sheltered me was close to the verge of the creek, 
and I found there a lieutenant of the Plymouth. We crawled to 
near the top of the mound from which we could look over the 
parapets in front, but I saw only one Chinaman and could not 
see indications of the presence of any more. After a time the 
humming of bullets ceased and our somewhat scattered force was 
collected together again. \ 

While all this was going on the English were by no means 
idle. After shelling the camps from their position, a portion of 
their force, including the Volunteers, was detached to make a detour 
and attack the enemy in flank ; and following up a creek at the 
north of the Horse Bazaar, they crossed some jdistance further up, 
and marching across country with little if any opposition from the 
flying Imperialists, took possession of the abandoned camps in 
front of us. As for the works to the left, including the mud forts, 
and the entrenchments extending to Tunkadoo, they were captured 
and occupied by the rebels. Thinking all was now over, our 
party marched along the Race Course to the old Grand Stand, just 
opposite where the Horse Bazaar is, but hardly had we reached 
that point when the air again become alive with sound, 
but this time of screaming shot, and once more we had to seek 
the best cover obtainable. These missiles we learned afterwards 
came from the junks which had escaped up the creek in the 
morning, and anchored off the present Gas Works. Their crews 
flred broadsides of shotted guns at us and then jumping overboard 
all swam ashore and retreated to positions of safety. Soon after 
this episode the English party joined us and together we marched 
back to the Settlement, many of the sailors decked with strings of 
cash and other spoils which they had secured. The general 
feeling however was not one of unalloyed satisfaction. The 
Imperialists had been driven from their camps, it is true, and thus 
far the object of the expedition had been achieved, but it had been 
at a considerable sacrifice of life on our side. Then our success 
had not been accomplished single-handed, as the rebels had been 
an important factor in the result Indeed, I have often doubted 
if the Imperialists would have left their camps at all, except perhaps 
in our immediate front, had it not been for their unexpected 
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assistance. Then again the Imperialist force was estimated at 
10,000 fighting men, and it seemed not at all unlikely that they 
would return ancl attack the Settlement as soon as they recovered 
from what must have been to them a great surprise. I doubt 
very much if many of them were killed, as our shells appeared 
to range too high, exploding a long way in their rear, and the rifle 
shots could hardly have penetrated the thick walls of mud. As 
for the shower of bullets which greeted us when we came to a halt 
at the edge of the creek, and which did so much mischief in our 
ranks, I 'never could understand whence it came. Although I was 
close to the Imperialist works, I did not hear the report of a single 
gun or see one puff of smoke coming from them. The bullets 
must have come from a distance as I saw many of them strike 
the ground, throwing up jets of dust in our midst, and they were 
either fired by retreating soldiers or we were unfortunate enough 
to receive the fire of the English party, which was coming up in 
the rear of the camps and consequently in our front, and this 
seems more likely as the casualities in their ranks were attributed 
to our fire as they were approaching us from the west. There 
appears to have been no clear understanding between the English 
and American commanders as to the plan of operations, and owing 
to the rough nature of the ground between their position and 
OurSy and as neither party had any mounted men, no coniniunica- 
tion was had or attempted between the two parties until ours had 
come to a halt on the banks of the creek. TIius, as moreover the 
enemy's parapets completely shut out from our view the country 
beyond, we had no idea of the niovenicnt being made by the 
English detachment in the rear of tlic camps until after our firing 
had ceased. 

The Imperialists made much more show of fiLihtin^ on the 
third than on the fourth of April, as on the first day they aj^pearcd 
in the open in considerable numbers, and not only held their 
ground but advanced upon us, while on the second day they 
remained completely hidden behind the walls of their camps, so 
much so that I saw only one of them, though I had the best 
possible opportunities for observation. 
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My own opinion has ever been that to the unexpected 
co-operation of the rebels, of whom their besiegers had a mortal 
dread, we were chiefly indebted for our easy victory, and that had 
it not been for them the result for us would have been disastrous. 
The only other explanation of the passiveness shown by the 
Imperialists is that, their General may have concluded that he 
had made a mistake in not acceding to the demand of the 
Consuls when he saw the threat made by them was not an empty 
one, and that the foreign force was proceeding to attack his 
camps, and fearing the compliciations which might arise in con- 
sequence he may have ordered his soldiers to withdraw without 
resistance. That 10,000 men strongly entrenched should have 
given way to three hundred, not half of whom knew anything 
about fighting, seems incredible, if resistance had been really 
intended. As for the men engaged in the affair'\heir behaviour 
was unexceptionable throughout. Most of the residents who 
participated in it were men of intelligence and quite as competent 
to form a correct opinion as to the expediency of the step as those 
whose official position gave them the power to decide to take it ; 
and not a few were of opinion that the circumstances of the .case 
were not such as to warrant a resort to such extreme measures, 
involving the gravest risk to the safety of the Settlement. 
Whatever may have been their opinions, however, none held back 
when the attack had been decided upon, though all must have 
realised very keenly the serious danger to which they were 
committed, and the Shanghai Volunteers particularly were entitled 
to the greatest credit for the leading part they took in the affair. 
Their flanking march was a perilous enterprise, as it took them 
for some distance directly towards the Imperialist head-quarters, 
and had the retreating; soldiers rallied and attacked them, they 
would almost inuvilably have been cut off*, for they were a long 
way from all support, and would have had no chance to escape 
except by swimming the Defence Creek which had brought our 
party to a stand. 

Sha\<;»iai, 23rd December, 1859. 
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Plan of the so<aIled Battle of " Muddy Flat." The line of flank 

march of the Volunteers on the 4th April is only approximate, 

as the landmarks have changed so much that it is difficult to 

identify the precise route at present 




(i) Open fields with grave mounds, scene of action 3rd April. 
(2) Grave mound. (3) Imperialists 3rd April. (4) Grand Stand. 
(5) Junks escaping up the creek. (6) Combined force before 
arrival of courier 4th April (7) English position 4th April, (8) 
First position of Americans 4th April. (9) Second position of 
Americans 4th April (10) War junks second day. (11) North 
Gate. (11, 13) Missions. (c3 a) Imperial entrenchments. { + ) 

Rebels 4th April (o) American dcirmishers 4th April ( ) 

Line of retreat of Imperialists 4th April. (....) Line of march 
of Volunteers, etc., 4tb April. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE 

CAPTURE AND OCCUPATION 

OF THE NATIVE CITY OF SHANGHAI 

BY THE TRIAD REBELS. 
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[N a lovely morning in September, 1853, when my boy 
came to my room for his usual ministrations, he told me 
in an excited way that the rebels had risen in the city, 
killed some of the officials, and were in undisputed possession 
of the place. The news came like thunder from a clear sky, as 
the day before everything was as peaceable in Shanghai as at the 
present time, and there had been no rumour that the city was in 
danger from rebels either within or without, as none were supposed 
to be nearer than at Nanking ; the tale in fact seemed perfectly 
incredible. However, I went to the top of our house at the 
comer of Foochow and Szechuen Roads, where there was a good 
look-out, but carefully scrutinising the city with my glass I could 
see 00 indications of any disturbance ; on the contrar)', all was as 
quiet in that direction as usual. I next went down the Foochow 
Road to the Bund. At first no unusual signs were visible there, 
but, looking towards the Custom House, I noticed a stir in that 
direction, and hastening thither I found a crowd of country people 
and coolies swarming out from the building, and carrjing off 
chairs, tables, windows, doors, in fact everything that was portable; 
on entering, the noise and confusion were quite indescribable. 
Several hundred of the usually innocent and simple looking 
country folk — who must have scented their prey as the eagle does 
the carcase, for, as it was yet early in the morning, it was a 
mystery to me how they could so soon have learned of the trouble 
in the city — were pilkiging the place right and left, while the floors 
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were completely littered with books, manuscripts, and papers, the 
records of the office, which were being kicked about and trodden 
upon in the most unceremonious way. Hardly had I time to 
grasp the situation when there was a movement of alarm among 
the looters, some rushing wildly in one direction, and some in 
another; this I at first thought was probably caused by the arrival 
of the officials, come to put an end to this scene of lawlessness, 
but I was quickly undeceived, and startled by the sudden 
appearance, right in our midst, of a score or more of villainous 
looking fellows with scarlet cloth twisted round their heads, who 
came bounding into the place, brandishing their knives in a 
frantic way, so that L expected nothing less than the instant and 
indiscriminate massacre of the whole crowd, but soon saw that 
they had other objects in view, as they began to seize and carry 
off to boats, from which they had just landed, a large number of 
guns that were stored on the premises. I did not lose any time, 
however, in ^scaping from the Custom House and placing myself 
in a safer position on the Bund, where I saw the rebels — for such 
it now appeared they were — ^making all haste to get the guns on 
board their boats, which they speedily succeeded in doing without 
opp)osition from any one, and with them started off in the 
direction of the city. Soon the history of the capture of the town 
became generally known, an^ it then appeared that it had been 
quietly effected without resistance, and almost without bloodshed, 
as only one or two x)f the subordinate officials had been killed, 
the rest having effected their escape. As for the Taotai, whose 
name was Samqua; he had formerly been a hong merchant at 
Canton, and was much liked by those foreigners who knew him ; 
he had been unable to escape with the rest of the officials and 
was still in the city, so two of his foreign friends went into the 
place to rescue him. They disguised him, and having tied a 
piece of American cloth around his waist lowered him from the 
city walls, and he then took refuge in the Settlement. 

The unlooked-for capture of the city by these rebels, who 
were members of the Triad and other secret societies, and had no 
connection with the Taipings who were then devastating the 
valley of the Yangtsze from Hankow to Nanking, created as may 
well hp imagined the greatest excitement in Shanghai. Guards 
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from the English and American men-of-war were landed, posts 
were established on the Yang-king.pang, at the Custom House and 
other points, and such further measures were taken for the 
defence of the Settlement as were practicable, as it was not yet 
known whether the rebels, were disposed to be friendly or the 
reverse to foreigners. 

I had a singularly good opportunity for making their 
acquaintance and seeing them at home on this the first day of 
their reign, as a lot of silk belonging to us was seized by them 
when on its way out of the city in the morning ; so, just before 
nightfall, I started with a friend and a gang of coolies to try to 
recover it. We entered by the North gate, which was strongly 
guarded within, and were conducted to the Yam^n which the 
rebel chief had selected for his head-quarters. It was then dark, 
and the courts through which we passed were lighted by smoking 
torches, which threw a lurid glare on the scowling faces of the 
throng of rcd-turbaned rebels who made way for us, as we passed, 
with evident reluctance, as they knew we had come to deprive 
them of some of their plunder. Ushered into the presence of 
the chief we found that redoubtable individual seated at a square 
table, with a dozen or so of his subordinates, while a crowd of 
guards grouped themselves about us, and the place being illum- 
inated as were the outer courts by torches and smoking lamps 
had a most uncanny appearance. The chief, who had been a 
sugar broker, seemed to know me^ though I did not remember 
ever to have seen him; his face was pallid, evidently through 
smoking opium, and his cheeks were distended by the betel-nut 
he was chewing. He had altogether a stolid and devil-may-care 
sort of look, which did not augur well for the success of my 
mission. He listened to my claim for the restoration of the silk 
with apparent indifference, and refused very curtly to give it up, a 
decision which evidently gratified the ruffians who surrounded us. 
I then insisted more strongly on my rights, and threatened a 
descent upon him by the American Consul and his legions if he 
persisted in his refusal to concede them, but this seemed not to 
have the desired effect, as he replied *' My no fear that American 
Consul," which was perhaps not to be wondered at as that 
functionary was then a member of a mercantile house, and 
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therefore not so formidable in the opinion of the natives as an 
out-and-out and independent official. I saw then that it was 
necessary for me to take higher ground and threatened him not 
only with the wrath of the American Consul, but of all other 
foreigners in authority, when it seemed to strike him that this 
combination would be too much for him, and he at length gave 
orders to have the silk restored. A scowl passed over the faces 
of his subordinates, but it was evident that his word was law to 
them, and they hastened to bring in and deliver the silk to my 
coolies. Then to put the best possible face on the matter, he 
ordered an escort to accompany us and see us safely out of the 
city, as it seems there had been a fight already between two 
factions of the rebels, and the chief was fearful that there might 
be an attempt at rescue by some of those who had not yet 
acknowledged his authority ; so, to avoid the chance of discovery 
by them of what was going on, he enjoined perfect silence upon 
us. Bidding the great man good-bye, we wended our way back 
through the narrow streets, as quietly as possible, and out again by 
the North gate. As soon as we turned our backs upon the city 
walls and were out of the reach of danger, our coolies struck up 
their customary aho-aho-aho-aho, and never did I realise the 
sweetness of these familiar sounds until I heard them ring out so 
cheerily then in the clear night air. 

Of all the incidents of this eventful day, what made the deepest 
impression on my mind was the extraordinary conduct of the 
rabble in plundering the Customs House — which was not put an 
end to until a guard was placed there from one of the English 
men-of-war in port — almost before its custodians had time to 
escape, as it showed the entire want of sympathy between the 
people and the Government. 

The period of eighteen months during which the rebels, 
retained possession of the city was one of constant excitement, and 
hardly a day passed without some stirring incident. It was soon 
found out that they were anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with foreigners, and this feeling was for a long time reciprocated 
by the latter. 
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As, at the time of the taking of the city, there were no Chinese 
troops in the vicinity — the resources of the Government being in 
fact severely taxed to cope with the rebels on the Yangtzekiang — 
many days elapsed before any demonstration was made against 
the Triads, and they in the meantime remained undisputed masters 
of the town and surrounding country. At length one morning 
the booming of guns was heard in the direction of Tungkadoo, and 
with our glasses we could see a fleet of small Ningpo fightipg 
junks cannonading the city, but without any perceptible effect. 
A few days later a body of troops came down the Soochow Creek, 
and, establishing their head-quarters above the Stone Bridge, they 
marched towards the city. It was a pretty sight to see them 
wending their devious way in single file along the many foot-paths 
across the country, nearly every man carrying a flag and the line 
being broken at intervals by military mandarins on ponies hurrying- 
then) forward ; but as it was evident that a collision with the rebels 
was now imminent we did not wait long to enjoy it, but hastened 
to the scene of the impending conflict about where the Fohkien 
Road crosses the Yang-king-pang, which we reached just as the 
van of the Imperialists were coming up and opening fire with 
rockets and jingalls. This it may be imagined did not cause the 
walls to crumble before our eyes ; in fact its only effect seemed 
to be to provoke a return of the compliment from the rebels, who 
responded with a six-pounder cannon from a bastion just in front, 
and with musketry which soon turned the soldiers to the right 
about. Having thus taken the initiative, however, the Imperialists 
clung tenaciously, to the siege, and little by little and slowly as if 
time were no object, they went on drawing the folds of investment 
closer and closer until the bitter end. In course of time earth 
works were constructed, from Tunkadoo on the south to the Ningpo 
Joss-house on the north-west, and continued as far as the eastern 
boundary of the present Race Course ; batteries were established 
on the Pootung side opposite the city, and fleets of war junks 
stationed above the town, and opposite the Associated Wharves 
below, cut off all communication with the city by water. The 
efforts of the Imperialists to regain possession of the place, though 
generally feeble, were most persistent, and hardly a day passed 
without one or more engagements with the rebels. They would 
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generally take place early in the morning, and we were often 
awakened by the uproar of the battle. Frequently, however, 
a night attack was made, and then the noise was fearful, what with 
the roar of the large guns, the rattle of musketry, and above all 
the shouts and cries of the combatants, yelling like demons and 
hurling back and forth the most opprobrious epithets which could 
often be most distinctly heard ; to this we spon got accustomed, 
as we did also to the more substantial projectiles in the way of 
cannon shot that often found their way into the Settlement, 
I remember well one day when I went to see our silk inspector 
at the' corner of Honan and Foochow Roads, and found him coolly 
examining sqme purchases while he pointed to a bale of silk by his 
side in which was embedded a cannon ball that had just come in 
through a wall. On another occasion several of us were talking 
to a lady friend who was seated on her pony, when a puff of smoke 
from one of the bastions of the city wall attracted our attention and 
we saw a cannon ball coming directly towards us, which the next 
instant struck at the feet of the pony, throwing up a shower of dirt 
over the party. Such incidents were of frequent occurrence, but 
though many residents met with hairbreadth escapes not only 
when pursuing their usual avocations but when mingling, as they 
often did, with the soldiers in the thick of fights that were going 
on, strange to say none were injured, except at the time of the 
Muddy Flat episode. 

One of the most noteworthy and terrific incidents of the siege 
was the burning of the eastern suburbs, a dense mass of houses 
extending from the East gate to the Yang-king-pang. Soon after 
they got possession of the city the rebels established a water 
battery in front of the East gate which raked the river both up 
and down, and to defend it more securely, they bought and armed 
two foreign craft which were anchored in the river just opposite. 
This battery was a great eyesore to the Imperialists, and many 
abortive attempts were made to capture it : time and again their 
fleet of war junks started boldly to attack it but were turned back 
by its fire. At last, one morning, another start was made, and 
junk after junk left its anchorage and moved in single line up the 
river, hugging the Pootung shore as closely as i)ossible. On they 
went with a stiff breeze and under full sail in fine style, until the 
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leading junks had passed the batteries and it looked to us — who 
were watching the operations from the upper floor of the deserted 
Custom House — ^as if another fiasco was to take place; when 
suddenly one of them stood out from the midst and, rapidly 
followed by the others, made straight for the foreign craft, which 
they ran alongside of and deluged with stink pots, the suffocating 
fumes of which at once drove the sailors overboard, many of 
whom we could see struggling in the water ; then they continued 
on for the batteries, which were speedily captured, and a short 
time after dense volumes of smoke arising from a dozen different 
points showed that the suburbs had been fired. Then commenced 
a fearful conflagation, which lasted all the remainder of the day 
and the following night, in fact until every house, if my memory 
serves me, over that vast space was burned to the ground, there 
being no one to stay its progress as the inhabitants had long since 
fled. In fact, the exodus from the city and suburbs commenced 
as soon as the place was taken, and all were suffered to go. except 
the able-bodied men, many of whom were pressed into the rebel 
service and compelled to work and fight for them. Among the 
latter unfortunates was a brother of our then compradore, the 
latter long since dead, who was kept in durance for a long time 
and forced to fight, much against his will. At last he managed 
to escape and was secreted by the compradore without my know- 
ledge on our premises, where he remained for some days in con- 
stant dread of being caught by the rebels as a deserter, and by the 
Imperialists as a traitor, until one day on some specious pretext 
the compradore obtained my permission to visit his home at 
Ningpo, and left as I supposed alone. In the evening while I 
was at dinner my boy came in and informed me that the com- 
pradore's boat had been seized while on the way down the river, 
himself and brother dragged out and taken on board one of the 
square-rigged craft, and that unless I interfered promptly he would 
lose his head in the morning. I at once went to see the Consul, 
who gave me a letter to the Commander of an American man-of- 
war in port, and the latter promptly placed a boat with an armed 
crew and one of his lieutenants in command at my, service and 
we started down the river. The night was very dark, and fearing 
a foe in the approaching boat, the sentry on the vessel hailed us 
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and threatened to fire if we advanced, but our officer ordered his 
men to pull the faster and soon we drew up alongside. After 
some parleying we were allowed to mount the ladder, and on 
reaching the deck, which was flush and covered in, I saw our 
compradore, his brother, and a dozen other poor prisoners 
sprawling on the floor and lashed tightly by their tails to a chain 
cable which ran the length of the deck, while most villainous 
looking guards with drawn swords paced up and down by their 
side. The compradore, as soon as he caught sight of me, made 
the most piteous appeals to save him, and the officer who 
accompanied me again and again demanded his release, but 
without avail, as the commander of the craft said the matter 
would have to be referred to head-quarters, so we had to leave 
the officer in charge of our boat threatening that his ship would 
come down and blow them all out of the water if our servant was 
injured. On reporting the result to the Consul he despatched a 
messenger to head-quarters, demanding the man's release, and the 
next morning I had the satisfaction of seeing him come in while 
I was at breakfast, safe and sound, but in a most sorry plight. 
His brother, however, and the other unfortunates whom I saw 
had been hurried off" to the head-quarter execution ground and 
speedily decapitated. 

The episode of the battle of Muddy Flat, already described 
by me, took place on the 4th of April, 1854, up to which time the 
relations between the rebels and foreigners had been rather cordial 
than otherwise. We used often to go into the city, to see how 
things were getting on, and were always kindly received ; but it 
was most melancholy to walk through the deserted streets of 
abandoned houses, absolute desolation prevailing on every side, 
until the quarters occupied by the rebels were reached, where 
there was more life, it is true, but that of anything but a cheerful 
character, as these wretched outlaws could not but realise that the 
ground was rapidly sinking from under them, and their time when 
not sleeping or on duty was passed in opium smoking and other 
dissipations. After the 4th of April, for one reason and another, 
a less friendly feeling grew up, and, owing to some outrages on 
their subjects, the French authorities took up arms against thcni. 
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and one day a French frigate anchored off the Kin-lee-yuen Wharf 
opened fire on the city, which we all thought was now surely 
doomed to destruction; but, though the shells set fire to several 
buildings, including a fine temple just inside the city walls, the 
rebels did not appear to be at all disconcerted. This bombard- 
ment having failed to produce any material effect, soon afterwards 
some 32-pounder guns were landed from the frigate and placed in 
battery near where the Church of St. Joseph stands, for the 
purpose of breaching the walls. Day *after day, and night after 
night, a cannonade was continued, until at last it was whispered 
that a practicable breach had been effected and that an assault 
on the city would be made by a combined force of French and 
Imperialists. Having had reliable information of the hour when 
the assault would take place and posted myself at the top of our 
house, from which, through my glasses, I had a clear view of the 
operation, at the appointed time I saw a crowd of Chinese soldiers 
— said to have been more than a thousand — scrambling up the 
ialtts and entering by the breach, apparently without opposition. 
Then came the French attacking party who also climbed up and 
passed through the breach, but hardly had they got well inside, 
wh^n there was a burst of fiame and smoke, followed by the 
crashing sound of musketry as volley after volley was poured into 
them from within, and then the Frenchmen suddenly reappeared 
rushing madly down the debris of the walls ; almost instantly, and 
before they had well got to the bottom, a swarm of rebels appeared 
in the breach, and set to work, with the activity of ants, to repair 
it, for which the sand bags, which had just been deposited by the 
Imperialists as they entered, offered them ready materials. What 
had happened was this ; while the French had been breaching 
the walls, the rebels, who had divined their object, had been 
busily engaged in loop-holing the walls of a number of large pawn 
shops and other buildings just opposite, and had built up a com- 
plete line of interior defences, behind which a strong force was 
concealed. When the Imperialists came through the breach they 
were allowed to run along the city wall, without opposition and 
in fancied security, trusting to the support of their allies for whom 
the rebel fire was reserved ; and when the French party had been 
forced to retreat, the Imperialists . finding themselves cut off 
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became panic stricken, many falling into the hands of the rebels, 
while the remainder jumped over the city walls, some being 
killed and others crawling off more or less wounded. The French 
loss was very severe, and the Impeiialists perished in hundreds. 

This success of the rebels availed them little, however, as the 
only channels by which they had been receiving supplies were 
now closed, and their numbers rapidly grew less through deaths, 
and desertions ; but still they managed to keep their besiegers at 
bay, until February 1855, when one night, large conflagrations in 
the city announced that something unusual was taking place. It 
was soon learned that the town had been abandoned, the rebels 
having made a desperate attempt to break through the lines that 
encircled them, in which some were successful, but most of them 
were captured, and of course suffered a horrible death. 

Thus ended the siege which had been fraught with so much 
excitement for the foreigners residing here at the time, had com- 
pletely altered the appearance of the city and surrounding coun- 
try, and had worked very important changes in the Settlement and 
our relations with the Chinese, and for the latter had been a 
blessing in disguise. 

Of the exciting incidents I have already written perhaps too 
much ; as for the appearance of the country, for a mile or two 
from the city walls over the area embraced between the Soochow 
Creek and the river above Tunkadoo, there was a scene of the 
utmost desolation. Many of the hamlets had disappeared, most 
of the trees had been cut down and the ground had been trodden 
down nnd laid waste by the frequent encounters that had taken 
l)lacc thereupon. The effect upon the Settlements was, however, 
witiiout doubt, most beneficial. 

In the first place the disorder caused by the refugees and 
vagabonds who crowded the place, on the downfall of the city, to 
say nothing of incursions real and apprehended by the belligerents, 
showed the necessity of a strong local Government, and gave rise 
to tlie Municipal Council, and efficient police, which have since 
so satisfactorily governed and maintained order within the Settle- 
ments ; next the appearance of the place was miich improved. 
The vast suburb on the French side, which before was densely 
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covered with native houses, was never rebuilt, but gradually oc- 
cupied for foreign purposes, while, as for the Settlement North of 
the yang-king-pang, its aspect was all greatly changed for the 
better. 

Previously to the capture of the city by the rebels, the Bund 
only extended up the river as far as the Canton Road, and the 
whole space to the south of that was occupied by Chinese houses 
and hovels of a very low class which extended down to the water's 
edge on the river side, and up the Yang-king-pang beyond the 
Honan Road ; and as, during the siege, this suburb hstd afforded 
a place of refuge to the rebels, and had otherwise been of aid to 
them, when the city was again in the hands of the Government, 
it was decided by the native authorities acting in conjunction 
with H.B.M. Consul, Mr. Alcock, to have alf these buildings 
pulled down, the materials removed and the land sold by auction. 
This was accordingly done, and a very dirty mass X)f native 
buildings was got rid of. The auction took place at the British 
Consulate, most of the land being bought by foreigners, which 
enabled the Bund to be carried to the Yang-king-pang and along 
the maiigin of that creek as well. 

So much for some of the.benefits accruing to foreigners. As 
for those to the Chinese they have been almost incalculable, and 
I think it is not too much to say that no event, since the advent 
of foreigners to China, has had so great an effect in remodelling 
the institutions of the country, and bringing them more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, than this at first sight apparently 
untoward event. Previously thereto the Customs service, not only 
here but at the other ports, was simply a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment. Honest traders had no chance in the field with their un- 
scrupulous competitors, who were disposed to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered to them, by the venality of the Custom 
House officials, to import and export merchandise: for much less 
than the duty prescribed by the tariff, and in many cases without 
any payment at all. The fall of the city was the death blow to 
this system, and the records of the Custom House, which were so 
ruthlessly trodden under foot by the rabble on the morning of its 
capture, received the treatment which they, doubtless, in justice 
deserved. That morning ended the old r^ime. For some time 
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after the place was abandoned there was no Custom House in 
operation, and no officials to collect the duties. During this 
interregnum the various Consuls received from their countrymen 
promissory notes for duties accruing on their imports and exports. 
Later on a few timid officials appeared on the scene, and attempted 
to levy duties in a boat anchored in the river under the guns of 
their fleet ; but as this, and several other make-shifts, failed to 
work satisfactorily, and caused serious inconvenience to the 
mercantile community, the Treaty Consuls, acting with the con- 
currence of their respective Ministers, decided at length to cons- 
titute a joint commission for the collection of Customs dues, and 
Mr. T. F. Wade, H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Mr. Lewis Carr, Secretary 
to Mr. R. M. McLane, U.S. Minister, and Mr. Arthur Smith of 
the French Consular Service were appointed Commissioners. 

The old Custom House being then a complete wreck, a 
godown on the Nanking Road just above where Rosenzweig's 
store now is was selected for the purpose, and there those 
gentlemen commenced their labours, in the, to them, new field of 
piculs and catties, and tacls, mace, and candareens, and I can see 
them now as I found them one hot summer's day when I called 
on business, clad in the lightest attire, and evidently very much 
overcome by the heat, and their unaccustomed labours. 

From this small beginning, which was then regarded only 
as a temporary expedient, has been gradually evolved, under the 
guiding hand of the able Inspector-General, the splendid system 
which now embraces all the many treaty ports of China, and 
those of Corca as well, and not only ensures the collection of the 
enormously increased duties in an honest way, but has studded 
the coast of China with lighthouses, provided her navigable rivers 
with beacons and lightships, compiled valuable statistics of trade, 
furnished meteorological and health reports, and other information 
of general interest, and in addition has become an important 
instrumentality in the hands of the Chinese for carrying on 
diplomatic, i)olitical, and commercial intercourse and negotiations 
with other countries. To the capture of the city by the Triad 
rebels we are undoubtedly indebted for the present Customs 
organisation, and the very beneficial influence it has exercised 
on our relations with China, and for the valuable Municipal 
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system which has contributed so materially to the wonderful 
growth and prosperity of our Settlements. Had it not been for 
this apparently unfortunate event it is difficult to say what would 
be the condition of matters here now, but it is safe to assert that, 
if the Customs service had continued to be administered as it 
was prior thereto, our trade with Chiria would never have been 
developed as it has been, and no progress of consequence would 
have been made by the Chinese in the arts and industries of 
foreign countries. 

Shanghai, February 1890. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

LIFE IN CHINA IN THE FIFTIES, 




HE following personal experiences will illustrate life in 
China in the "fifties," and may be of interest to the 
residents of the present generation, who, in these piping 
times of peace, can hardly realise the stirring events which were 
then of frequent occurrence. 

At that time the whole coast was swarming with pirates, 
who were the terror not only of native traders but of all who went 
down to the sea in ships, and many were the unlucky vessels that 
fell victims to them while on the voyage between this and the 
Southern ports. 

In June 1855, it was reported that all the piratical craft that 
infested these regions had gone to Shantung, which was then 
looked upon as belonging to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
a party of six of us who were longing for an outing and a breath 
of sea air decided to risk what danger there might be, and take 
a trip to Pootoo. This was before the days of steamers, and by 
no means so simple an undertaking as it is at the present time. 
Our only way of reaching the island was by native boats; so 
we hired two small clipper looking Ningpo junks, and having 
made all our preparations, including the laying in of a plentiful 
supply of stores, we set sail and started on our excursion. Pootoo 
was safely reached in a couple of days, and leaving our boats 
anchored in a snug liltle bay, we took with us our servants and 
our numerous belongings, and went to a large temple a mile or 
more distant, where we had secured such accommodation as the 
priests could offer us. 'J'lic temple stood on tlie side of a well 
wooded hill, in the midst of fine old trees, overlooking a long 
sweep of sandy beach, which gave promise of inany a delightful 
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bath. There we spent several days roaming over the hills, 
exploring the many lovely spots with which the island abounded, 
and enjoying to the utmost our holiday life. Among many other 
objects of interest, we visited the numerous recluses and devotees, 
who were laying up for themselves stores of good things in the 
next world by subjecting themselves to all sorts of discomforts in 
this. One of them had been standing in a small sentry-like box, 
not large enough for him even to sit in, for I forget how many 
years, his only occupation, in addition to his devotions, having 
been the cultivation of his finger nails, which were trained and 
supported in bamboo sheaths and had acquired an unconscionable 
'■ length. To the culture of his nails this devotee had evidefhtly 
given his whole mind for many a year, and the blank look of 
amazement that came over his face may therefore be imagined, 
when one of our party, who, by the way, had lost a leg at the 
battle of Muddy Flat, seriously offered him five dollars for one 
of the nails, including an inch or two of the finger. The offer 
was disdainfully declined with mutterings which were doubtless 
of the direst import. Not far from the temple where we were, 
there is a deep chasm in the rocks, called, if I remember correctly, 
the " devil's leap " or something of that kind, through which the 
sea waves surge with terrific force, churning the waters to a 
milk-white foam. Into this abyss, which presented an unusually 
frightful appearance when we visited it, owing to a heavy gale 
(or typhoon as it would now be called) which was then raging, 
we were told that the devotees were at times in the habit of 
precipitating themselves, and the above enterprising member of 
our party proposed that we should hire one to jump off, but this 
not meeting with unanimous approval was not carried into effect. 
Thus we beguiled our days, when an incident occurred which cast 
a cloud over our enjoyment, and hastened our departure from the 
lovely island. One afternoon, as we were revelling in the surf 
on the sandy beach, our boys came running down and startled 
us with the information that pirates had invaded the bay where 
our boats were at anchor, and that, unless we went at once to the 
rescue they would Ixj captured ; so, hastly dressing, we scrambled 
up to our temple and seizing our guns started off along the winding 
and piclurcs(iuc path that led to the bay. On our way we met 
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a missionary friend of whom there were several spending the 
summer with their families there — and told him of the piratical 
raid, of which he seemed to make light, and said we had no 
reason for alarm. We thought differently, however, and continued 
on our way, at length reaching some rising ground, overlooking 
and close to the bay. Up the crest of this, with our guns ready 
for instant use, we quietly crept, and peering over the edge we 
saw two of the well-known west coast pirate vessels, towing out 
a large and deeply laden merchant junk that had taken refuge 
there, and which the pirates had captured. Just inside of them 
our two boats were lying at anchor, having escaped capture, 
probably owing to the much richer prize offered by the unfortunate 
trading junk. Nothing remained for us to do, therefore, but to stay 
where we were, and we continued to watch the junk and its 
captors until they had turned a point of kind which shut them 
from our view. Then we hastened to our boats to assure ourselves 
that they were all right ; the boatmen were in a great fright, and 
wished to leave the place at once, but we calmed their fears as 
best we could, and having instructed them what they were to do 
in case of a return of the pirates, we wended our way late in the 
evening back to our temple. The next morning we made full 
enquiries of the priests in r^ard to this unexpected advent of these 
much dreaded rovers, and were informed that they were a ix)rtion 
of the fleet that had gone north a month or two before, and were 
now returning to their usual hunting grounds. In fact, the priests 
were so well informed about them that we came to the conclusion 
they had something more than an understanding with them, and 
that the sooner we lefl these sacred precincts the better it would 
be for us. During the afternoon, therefore, we packed up and 
sent off our traps, and under cover of the night started for 
Shanghai. A sharp look-out was kept, and all went well with 
us until wc had passed Gutzbff the next morning, when we saw 
two piratical junks — they always went in pairs — standing in from 
the sea, and heading considerably to the south of us. They 
continued on in this direction for some time, and we fondly hoi)ed 
we should succeed in escaping their attention, hut in this wc were 
doomed to be mistaken, for suddenly — they had probably just 
caught sight of us — they changed their course, and made dircc lly 
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for US. Our consort was about a mile in advance of our boat, and 
the junks perhaps two miles from us. We were going up the 
river with a southerly breeze and a flood tide, and our only hope 
was that we should get so far up the river before the junks caught 
up that they would be afraid to attack us. However, we hoisted 
our flags, and made all the preparations for resistance our 
resources permitted. Our boat was armed with several guns and 
these we loaded, and laid out our rifles, fowling-pieces, and 
revolvers all ready for use, and having instructed the servants' 
how they were to re-load and hand them up to us, we awaited the 
course of events as calmly as we could The pirates were 
steadily gaining on us, but a stern chase is proverbially a long 
one, and we had the satisfaction of knowing that every minute 
was bringing us nearer the limits which they would hardly venture 
to pass. Still they kept up the pursuit, for what seemed an 
interminable period, until at length they came within range of us. 
Every instant we expected they would open fire on us, and feeling 
that the moment for action on our part had arrived, and that 
some demonstration was necessary, we took up our guns, and 
getting all our servants on deck to make as great show of strength 
as possible, awaited the result of this move. Fortunately for us 
it was successful, and soon to our great joy the junks turned 
on their heels — I don't know what the equivalent nautical expres- 
sion would be — and left us to pursue the remainder of our trip 
in peace. The pirates, seeing we were prepared to fight, and 
fearing that they might be drawn further up the river than was 
consistent with their own safety, probably concluded the game 
was not worth the candle. If wc had fallen in with them an hour 
sooner, we might have had a different tale to tell, as, soon after, 
some of our missionary friends who were on the island with us, 
and who scouted the idea of danger from these fellows, were 
captured by them while on their way back to Ningpo, and plundered 
of all their belongings, besides being subjected to most ignominious 
treatment. On reaching Shanghai we found we had been objects 
of great solicitude to the conmiunity, as we had overstayed the 
time we had intended to be absent, and it was feared we had 
either lx*cn wrecked in the lyj>lK)0!i which had occurred, or fallen 
into the clutches of the pirates, ^ho it was known had returned 
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from the North. Indeed, a gunboat was about being despatched 
to search for us, and was sent out a day'or two after, when news 
of the mishap which had befallen the missionaries reached here. 

In December 1856 I returned to China from a visit to the 
United States, and on reaching Hongkong found that hostilities 
had broken out at Canton between the English and Chinese, 
which had resulted in the withdrawal to Hongkong and Macao 
•of all foreigners from Canton, and the destruction of their 
residences, known as " factories,'* which for so many years had 
been in their occupation. A very inimical feeling towards 
foreigners was manifested by the Chinese generally, and the 
rowdy element in the population about Hongkong in particular, 
embracing pirates and land robbers, took advantage of the 
existing state of things to practice their villainies in the most open 
and bare-faced manner, in which they were doubtle3S encouraged 
by their own authorities. Every steamer running between 
Hongkong and Macao was well armed and provided with guards, 
and foreigners travelling by them carried their revolvers ready 
for use, but, in spite of all precautions, several steamers were 
captured by ruffians who had smuggled themselves on board in 
the guise of passengers. Indeed, such was the condition of 
matters that foreigners had to go armed wherever they went, and 
to be constantly on their guard, and I remember dinners in 
Hongkong where each guest as he sat down drew his revolver 
and placed it on the table before him. I took up my residence at 
Macao, but had frequently to go over to Hongkong on business, 
and the passage to and fro was always a most anxious one : the 
Chinese passengers were put down in the hold, and sentries with 
loaded guns stood over the hatchways, ready to fire upon them in 
case of any indication of an attempt at rising. One day, in 
January 1857, I had occasion to go over to Hongkong to 
despatch my mail letters, and put up at the Club. On the 
morning of the mail's departure I breakfasted early with several 
friends, and we then retired to our rooms to finish our letters. 
I sat, writing, for a little while, when I began to experience 
such extraordinary sensations that I felt certain I was going to 
have a serious attack of illness of some kind. I attempted to 
go on with my letter, but could not do so, and brought it to an 
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abrupt ending saying " I am suddenly taken ill and can write no 
more." As I placed it in the envelope I heard sounds coming 
from the next room, which, had we been afloat and in a gale of 
wind, I should have thought indicated a desperate case of sea 
sickness. It at once flashed into my mind that my neighbour 
was suffering from the same cause as myself, and that, perhaps all 
the inmates of the Club had been poisoned in some way. I 
hastened to the room of one of the friends who had breakfasted* 
with me, and opening his door without ceremony, foun.d him 
sitting back in his chair with an unfinished letter before him, his 
eyes protruding and a bewildered look on his face. " Have you 
felt well since breakfast?" was my immediate (question. "No," 

• sai^ he, "on the contrary I have been feeling very badly and was 
just going to speak to you about it ;" " Come then," I replied, 

\ ** let us go and see a doctor at once, as I am sure we have been 
poisoned." With that we both left the room, and, as we came 
out on the corridor we met another friend who called out, " If 
you are going to breakfast, don't touch the bread as it is full of 
arsenic." 'Our sensations then can be better imagined than 
described. We hastened down the stairs, and as we reached the 
hall below found a group of fellow sufferers, to whom Captain de 
Bussche, of. one of the Woosung opium ships, was administering 
copious draughts of mustard and warm water, and he cheered us 
up by saying that this would put us all right, as he had gone 
through a sunilar escperience during the previous war, and had 
successfully tised the same remedy. With us, however, it did 
not seem to prove efficacious, and we started for a neighbouring 
chemist's to prpcure a more powerful antidote,, but found the 
place crowded with foreigners each waiting his turn for a dose. 
It was like a run upon a bank, the assistants taking the place of 
cashiers, and paying out doses of ipecacuanha, as fast as they 
could prepare them, instead of dollars to the clamorous throng ; 
but, active as they were, we saw there would be no chance for us 
for a long time; and, as our sensations were getting more and 
more disagreeable, and the moments precious, we hastened to 
our doctor, and though he was busily engaged in the same way, 
there were fewer there, and we were soon supplied with the 
necessary remedy. Then we were enabled to collect our thoughts, 
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and learned that nearly the whole foreign colony were in same 
position as ourselves, including the Governor Sir John Bowring, 
most of the Government officials, and the officers and crews of 
many of the vessels in port, who had all been supplied with bread 
by the same baker, the principal one in the place, a Chinaman, 
named Allum. Probably a more remarkable sight was never 
witnessed than was seen in the Queen's Road that morning, as 
people hurried to and fro, scarcely knowing where they were 
going or what they were doing ; all had a dazed and bewildered 
look, and no one could tell what would be the end of it. Con- 
fidence was however gradually restored, as it became generally 
reported that the consequences were not likely to be so serious 
as was at first anticipated, but still a very uneasy feeling con- 
tinued to prevail among the victims, and instead of the Jisual 
invitation to visitors, " Have a glass of sherry ?" it was, "Take 
a little warm water and mustard," and the latter was almost the 
sole beverage of the day. Very fortunately the charge put in the 
bread was so heavy — there being enough arsenic in an ordinary 
slice to kill three or four people — that its presence was felt in an 
unmistakable way before it had time to get absorbed into the 
system, so that in most cases it was removed without much mis- 
chief being done, though several deaths that occurred soon after 
were attributed to the poisoning. If the dose had not been so 
large as to lead to the prompt discovery of the attempt, the 
tragedy would have been one of the most terrible recorded in 
history, as nearly all foreigners in Hongkong must have perished, 
and the place been rendered so defenceless that it might 
perhaps have been easily captured and occupied by the Chinese, 
which is probably what was intended. The perpetrator of the deed 
escaped to Macao, early in the morning,' with all his family, in a 
small steamer he had chartered. I returned to that place in the 
afternoon, and, soon after our arrival there, Allum was arrested 
on the demand of" the Hongkong authorities, and conveyed to 
the station on the Praya. 

I was present, with a number of other victims of the 
poisoning, when he was brought in, and such was the excitement 
that I am certain he would have been lynched on the spot, had 
he not been well guarded, but, the angry crowd had to content 
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themselves with flourishing their sticks in his face, and expressing 
their opinion of him in the most forcible pidgin English at their 
command. He was at once conveyed to Hongkong under a 
strong escort, and in due course was tried under British law, 
before a British jury, and, as the only evidence available was that 
of men in his employment, of course, none of them knew anything 
about it, and, much to the general disgust, he had to be acquitted 
of the charge made against him. He was, however, deported 
from the colony as a dangerous character, was well rewarded, it 
was reported, by his own Government, and went to Siam where, 
it is said, he flourished and became a rich man. The incident 
intensifled the feeling of uneasiness existing among foreigners, 
and the dread of assassination was ever present Many people 
would not touch food that had passed through Chinese hands, 
and even oranges, eggs and such like were subjected to careful 
examination before being eaten. Certainly, life in that neigh- 
bourhood was not pleasant in those days, but, strange to say, the 
relations listing between foreigners and Chinese at the more 
Northern ports continued to be perfectly friendly, and were not 
at all affected by the hostilities at the South. 

In the spring of 1857, I, with several friends, left Hongkong 
for Shanghai, vii Foochow, in the small coasting steamer 
Antelope. No noteworthy incident occurred until after leaving 
Foochow when, as we were enjoying our after-dinner coflee 
and cigars, and by chance discussing the question of thirteen 
sitting down at table that had occurred at a dinner at which one 
of the party had shortly before been present, a violent thump and 
tremulous motion of the vessel announced the unpleasant fact 
that we had struck upon something. We rushed on deck and 
found the steamer hard and fast on a reef near Matsu Island. 
Fortunately the day was fine and there was no sea on. 

Our captain, who was a well-known character on the coast, 
whatever he may have been as a navigator, assured us that the 
tide was low, and that when it tost we should soon float ofl*. We 
waited patiently for this happy termination of our troubles, but 
the afternnoon wore on, and the tide, instead of rising continued 
to fall ; as it did so, the steamer careened more and more until 
she reached an angle at which there was serious danger of her 
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slipping off suddenly and filling with water. Then spars were 
got out to shore her up, the water was pumped from her tanks, 
atid what cargo she had, consisting of several hundred slabs of tin, 
was thrown overboard. Still the tide continued to recede, night 
came on, and what added to the peril of our situation was the fact 
that all along that part the pirates were rampant, and we might 
expect to be attacked by them at any moment. Our steamer was 
well armed, as were all foreign vessel trading on the coast at that 
time, and carried a 32-pounder gun, but, situated as we were, 
it was, of course quite impossible to use it. All the small arms, 
however, were brought into requisition, and throughout the night 
we sat in a most uncomfortable position with our guns ready for 
use at a moment's notice. We had frequent alarms, as a number 
of native craft came near us, but, doubtless, presuming we were 
simply at anchor did not molest us. Our captain quite lost his 
head, and swore he would blow his brains out if he failed to get 
the vessel off. The first officer, however, fortunately was cool 
and collected, and it was by his efforts that necessary steps were 
- taken for protecting the steamer and ultimately getting her out 
of the perilous position she was in. At a later date Colonel Ward, 
the commander of the Ever Victorious Chinese army, was pointed 
out to me, and I was certain that in him I recognised the quondam 
first officer of the Antelope, who had shown so much self-possession 
on this occasion. Soon after day-break, the water being then 
high, an anchor was run out, and with much difficulty, and when 
we had almost given up hope, as the water was falling again, the 
vessel glided off the rocks and once more floated on an even keel. 
We then descried some boats full of men starting off from the 
shore, and our captain, who had recovered his courage ordered 
the 32-pounder gun to be loaded, and sent two or three shells 
among them, which soon turned them back ; but, as the steamer 
was not leaking, and having steam up was now again under control 
and ready to resume her voyage, this appeared to me to be a most 
uncalled-for and cowardly proceeding, the more so as we had no 
reason to suppose their intentions towards us were of a hostile nature. 
However, such eccentricities on the part of captains navigating these 
waters were not uncommon in those days. After this all went 
smoothly until we were in the Yanglzckiang, going up the river, 
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with a fair tide and at full speed. We were sitting at table in the 
evening and having a game of whist with the captain, expecting 
to be at Woosung in another hour, when the anchor was let go, 
and the captain left us, quietly going on deck and saying he 
would be back in a moment. We accordingly remained seated, 
looking over the cards that had just been dealt, and awaiting the 
resumption of the game, until it appeared the captain was keeping 
us an unreasonable time, when we also went on deck to find out 
what had become of him. The night was dark and cold, and the 
vessel lying at anchor, the only sound to be heard being the 
g'iifgling of the water as the swift current swept by. We searched 
in vain for our crafty skipper, who was nowhere to be found ; but 
as we were returning shivering to our warm quarters below, the 
steward, in response to our enquiries, informed us with a cunning 
leer that he had left in his boat and gone up to Shanghai We 
then realised that we had been nicely tricked, and were in 
the unfortunate predicament in which passengers often foupd 
themselves in those days who travelled by private steamers. The 
captain had carried with him opium news of importance, and we 
were to be kept on board in durance vile until his consignees had 
time to operate and make the most of it All the next day, and 
the next after that we spent on board the steamer in the muddy 
and cheerless waters of the river ; we tried in vain to get a China 
boat to take us off, but it was of no avail, for whenever one showed 
a disposition to come alongside, a warning voice from the steamer 
caused her to sheer off. At last when our patience' was nearly 
exhausted, and after two days' delay, the steamer got underway 
again and soon we were in Shanghai, when profuse apologies 
were made for the detention to which we had been subjected, 
with the usual '^ you know how it was," etc, with which we had 
perforce to be content, resolving however never again to be caught 
in a similar trap if we could help it 

Shanghai, February 1890. 
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|N 1 85 1, when I first came to Shanghai, Japan was almost 
a ferra incogmta and popularly stood in the same category 
as the savage portion of Formosa. Captains of whalers 
and of vessels from San Francisco gave it a wide berth, and it was 
considered to be as much as one's life was worth to be wrecked 
on its inhospitable shores ; indeed, it was to secure immunity and 
protection for vessels in distress on its coasts that the United 
States organised and despatched a squadron under Commodore 
Perry to proceed-to Japan. The fleet came to this port in 1853 
to make its final preparations for the undertaking, and great was 
the interest manifested in it 

At the same time the capture of Hankow by the Taiping 
rebels, and their movement doWn the valley of the Yangtzekiang, 
had begun to excite great uneasiness here, and attracted fleets of 
English and French men-of-war under their respective admirals ; 
and the Governor of Hongkong and the French and American 
Ministers with their suites were also visiting Shanghai. All the 
men-of-war were anchored in the river off the Settlement, and, as 
there was no regulation in force against the firing of cannon in 
port, we were treated very frequently to pretty naval spectacles in 
in the way of saluting, manning yards, etc., while large dinners 
and balls were constantly being given ashore and afloat, so that, 
though trade had been greatly interfered with, and the safety of 
Shanghai itself was seriously threatened, residents managed to 
have a very gay time. 

Mr. Townsend Harris, afterwards U.S. Minister to Japan, 
was then spending a few months with me, and was very anxious 
to accompany Commodore Perry to that countr}', but, as the 
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latter was under orders to allow no one to do so who was not 
attached to his fleet, he was unable to go, much to his disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Harris had thoroughly posted himself about Japan, 
and our conversation frequently turned upon the subject, so that 
I took a deep interest in the expedition that was about leaving. 
Its results are now a matter of history. The treaty that Com- 
modore Perry succeeded in negotiating achieved the object the 
U.S. Government had in view in despatching the mission, and 
proved to be the thin end of the wedge which ultimately opened 
up that country to foreign intercourse, though no immediate 
results of consequence accrued from it, and for some time no step 
of importance was made to take advantage of it in any way. At 
length, however, Mr. Harris, whose attention had continued to be 
directed to that country, succeeded in 1856 in getting himself 
appointed U.S. Consul to Simoda, to which place he went, and 
for a. long time, with the exception of his own interpreter and the 
few Dutch who were shut up in the island of Desima at Nagasaki, 
was the only foreigner in Japan. There he remained, for two 
years or so, in a state of complete isolation, and tut off from all 
intercourse with the rest of the worlds except on rare occasions 
when some passing vessel chanced to touch where he was. 
Meanwhile he spent his time in familiarising himself with the 
ways of the Japanese, and, being k man of good common-sense, 
with a pleasing manner, and well informed not only in regard to 
commercial matters but in history, politics, international law and 
kindred subjects as well, he soon acquired great influence with 
the Japanese. The war which Great Britain and France were 
then waging against China gave Mr. Harris an excellent oppor- 
tunity to turn this influence to the best account, and he was not 
slow to avail himself of it. He succeeded in convincing the 
Japanese Government that, having finished their war with China, 
the allied forces would probably turn their attention to Japan ; 
and that it was well for them to take time by the forelock and 
make a treaty with the United States which should open the 
country to trade, and be prepared to make similar treaties with 
other Powers, thus voluntarily conceding what they otherwise 
might ultimately have to yield to force ; and Mr. Harris surprised 
the world, and rendered himself famous by obtaining single-handed 
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and by his unaided efforts, a treaty which caused Japan to throw 
off her shell of exclusiveness, and open her beautiful islands to 
the intercourse of the world. 

In 1859 foreigners generally b^an to take advantage of the 
opportunity, thus afforded, for trading with and visiting the 
country, and in the last week of that year I was able to gratify a long 
cherished desire of doing so myself, and left for Nagasaki and 
Yokohama in the small P. & O. steamer Azof^ Captain Gaby. There 
was quite a number of passengers, chiefly young men, going over 
on business or for pleasure, and we had a very jolly passage indeed. 
The Azof at her best could do only four of five knots, and I 
remember when the captain called out in a stentorian voice, " Full 
speed ahead," some one exclaiming, "Don't Gaby, don't, you will 
throw us all off our l^s." Our voyage was therefore naturally 
a slow one. We spent the first of January in Nagasaki, and were 
delighted with the place and, the p^ple, as all visitors must 
necessarily be. Then we resumed our trip, and going by the 
outside route, in due course reached Yokohama. A quondam 
Shanghai friend put me up in his bungalow, which ¥ras one of the 
only two foreign-built houses there, and, in default of beds, I had 
to make myself as comfortable as I could at night by sleeping on 
the floor. 

Kanagawa was the site that had been designated in the treaties 
for foreign occupation, but, as it was situated on the Tokaido^ 
the highway to the capital — the Japanese authorities feared that 
collisions might occur there between foreigners and the trains 
of the Daimios who habitually traversed that road on their way 
to and from Yedo. To rectify this mistake on their part, the 
Jafxincse set to work to gather together at Yokohama such attrac- 
tions as should induce foreigners to for^o their treaty rights, and 
accept, without question, the place prepared for them. Streets 
lined with attractive shops filled with the varied productions of 
Japanese art were laid out, a substantial stone pier and an exten- 
sive Custom House were constructed, and, lastly, long lines of 
wooden buildings of one storey, painted black — which gave a most 
sombre appearance to the place — were run up, to serve as dwellings 
and godowns for such comers as might choose to avail themselves 
of the accommodation thus ready for their use. But the several 
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foreign representatives set their faces sternly against this attempt 
to depart from the stipulations of the treaties, alleging that it was 
a device on the part of the Japanese to isolate their countrymen 
in Yokohama, as had been done with the Dutch at Nagasaki. 
As foreigners <x)ntinued to arrive, however, and found no room 
for them at Kanagawa, they naturally drifted to Yokohama, where 
^provision had been made for them. So, while the Ministers 
protested, their countrymen continued to occupy Yokohama, and, 
inst^d of backing up their representatives, espoused the side 
of the Japanese, alleging that Yokohama was a much more suitable 
position for teade than Kanagawa, as the latter was too far removed 
from the anchorage, and owing to the shallowness of the water 
on that side of the bay could only be approached by boats of the 
lightest draught The opposition of the Ministers therefore soon 
ceased, and the Japanese were allowed to have their own way, 
which time hasshowfi to have been the best. 

After femsdning with my host for a few days, two or three 
friends chibbed together with me to set up an establishment 
of our own, and, all the ready-made dwelling houses having been 
taken, ire hired from the Government part of one of the long 
black godowns above mentioned, and with the assistance of one 
of the official interpreters named Tomi — who afterwards went 
with the first Japanese Embassy to America and Europe, where 
he became well-known as ''Tommy" — and by the aid of mats, 
and screens,' and various other devices which the Japanese use 
so cleverly in making much out of nothing, we contrived in a few 
days a very comfortable dwelling. Then, from the captain of a 
vessel in port, we procured a stove, some mattresses, blankets, etc., 
and our establishment was complete. A Chinaman came up to 
Hs in the street and offered his services as cook, and as he looked 
like a decent fellow, we engaged him on the spot, and a treasure 
he proved to us, for he showed himself as skilful in getting up a 
good dinner as had the Japanese in improvising a dwelling, with 
make-shift utensils and materials. Indeed, we fared very well, as 
there was an abundant supply of oysters, fish, eggs, chickens, 
game, etc., and plenty of sweet oranges, while with buck-wheat 
flour we had excellent cakes, which are dear to the American 
palate ; and d propos of them I may mention that the Japanese of 
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both sexes often visited us, without ceremony, while we were 
eating, and one morning, when we were at breakfast, a very pretty 
girl, the daughter of one of the officials, came in, and, having 
tasted our cakes, was so much pleased with them that, as was the 
native custom, she asked for one or two for her mother, and 
wrapping them in thin paper carried them off in triumph. The 
delight of the old lady may be imagined by those familiar with the 
article, and who know that while there is nothing nicer than a 
buckwheat cake, hot, there is hardly anything nastier than a 
buckwheat cake, cold. 

The first foreigners who visited Japan made a good specula- 
tion by purchasing gold, which was then on a much lower basis 
of value compared with silver than elsewhere ; and when I went 
there silver itzeboos had a much greater purchasing power than 
their equivalent weight in Mexican dollars, and indeed few of the 
tradesmen would take the latter at all except at a heavy discount. 
For the ostensible purpose, therefore, of enabling foreigners to 
secure itzeboos enough for their daily needs without heavy loss, 
the Custom House, at a certain hour each day, held an exchange 
to dole out the required number against Mexican dollars. At 
first the allotment was made in proportion to applications, which 
were supposed to represent the household needs of the several 
applicants, but such was the anxiety to secure the coveted coins 
that many people began, much to the astonishment of the simple- 
minded Japanese, to ask for millions each, so that the resources 
of the Empire would hardly have sufficed to meet the demands of 
a single day. When this subtle artifice was discovered, a new 
regulation was made, whereby the Japanese themselves deter- 
mined the amount to be allotted to each individual according to 
some rule-of-thumb estimate of their own, and this was the state 
of matters when I arrived at Yokohama. All sorts of devices 
were then resorted to, to circumvent the officials and obtain more 
than the regulation supply of itzeboos, and, among others, the 
officers and men of vessels in port would draw individually the 
number to which each was entitled, and then the purser would 
come in with a list of the ship's company and draw again for the 
entire crew. Every day the whole foreign community collected 
at the Custom House at the ap[x>inted time, and the clamour was 
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like that of Babel, each calling out for his portion, and trying to 
make it as large as possible, catching hold of the interpreters and 
officials, and pulling them about, until, getting quite bewildered, 
the latter were fain to allow whatever was asked for. 

Another queer experience at the Custom House was that of 
passing purchases for shipment, and the trouble was often more 
than the things were worth ; all parcels had to be stamped, and 
to get some one to do this often involved waiting for the best 
part of the day. There was no special department or office for 
anything, and the only way to proceed was to wait in a passage 
and seize the first interpreter that passed. After explaining what 
was required he would say " Yes, directly," and slipping through 
one's hands would be seen no more. After going through this 
experience perhaps half a dozen times, one would learn wisdom 
and, holding fast the official when caught, lead him down to the 
jetty, when generally the desired stamp would be affixed. The 
whole affair was more like a boy's game than a business 
transaction. 

It was very interesting to stand at the Custom House, and 
watch the- obsequious demeanour of the native merchants towards 
these little hide-and-seek officials, called "interpreters." There 
was to the uneducated eye nothing in their appearance or dress — 
except that the officials carried swords — to distinguish one from 
the other, but the merchants would kneel on the matting for a long 
time waiting for an interpreter to appear, and when one did, 
down would go the merchant's head to the ground with the utmost 
reverence as if to a superior being. 

Such radical changes have taken place since then in the 
institutions of the country, and the officials have aped foreign dress 
and manners to such an extent that it is difficult to those who 
were not fortunate enough to visit Japan in the early days to realise 
what it was when uncontaminated by intercourse with the outside 
world, and while it still retained its peculiar idiosyncracies in all 
their freshness. What struck me first and most forcibly when 
I re-visited this country, after an interval of many years, was the 
complete disappearance of the two-sword men, and the trains 
of the daimios which were formerly so often seen. The latter 
were frequently of a very imposing appearance, not composed 
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of ragamuffins, such as form the retinue of a Chinese mandarin, 
but of well dressed and armed retainers, each with his chiefs 
crest on his clothes ; and, as the daimio was rapidly carried on 
by his bearers, heralds, striking the ground with long staves, 
proclaimed his coming, and demanded the respect from the 
public that was his due. Then the people in the streets, and in 
the shops adjoining, went down on their knees, just as is done 
in some Catholic countries when the host is passing. It was with 
such a train that the unfortunate Richardson came in contact, 
when fresh from Shanghai, and before he had time to learn that 
it was not safe to treat the Japanese as it was often the custom 
to deal with the Chinese, and the result was that he was cut down 
like a dog and left to perish in the road. 

A Japanese noble in an ill-fitting foreign suit, looking as if 
it had come from a cast-off-clothes shop, with coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers of different and unsuitable patterns and colours, 
and with a hat either too large or too small for him, stuck on his 
head, is a vastly less imposing personage than the same individual 
clad in his becoming native garments, tightly girt about the waist, 
and carrying two formidable swords sharpened to cut like razors, 
and ready for use at a moment's notice. While, however, on the 
one hand, it is much to be deplored that the Japanese are giving 
up their own costume, which is so becoming and harmonises 
so well with their stature and movements, and substituting in its 
place a foreign dress, the proper arrangement and requirements 
of which they do not understand ; on the other hand it is fortu- 
nate that the custom of carrying swords has been jiui an end to, 
or the residence of foreigners in that country would be less 
agreeable than it is now, as swords were altogether too freely used, 
and often drawn on the slightest provocation, so that assassinations 
and bloody broils were of frequent occurrence. 

Japan was in those days, so far as foreigners were concerned, 
in all its freshness. To them it was like fruit with the bloom still 
on. Now-a-days people are prepared for what greets them there 
on arrival by the innumerable books that have been written about 
the countr}', the copious illustrations by photograpliy of the 
scenery and the people, and the floods of curios and works of 
Japanese art that have inundated the rest of the world. Then, to 
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the visitor, who in two or three days traversed the narrow sea that 
alone separates her from China, the country burst upon him as a 
revelation almost of paradise. It was like entering another world. 
Everything was novel, and in marked contrast with all that had 
so recently been left behind in China ; the picturesquely beautiful 
and ever varying scenery, in place of a monotonous and apparently 
interminable plain; a people charming in their manner, full of life 
and joyousness, generally ready to greet one with a friendly smile 
and salutation, instead of the stolid Chinese with their air of 
indifference if not contempt : their houses, mode of life, everything 
so different from what one had ever seen before, or had been led 
to expect. It was more like a dream than a reality f Every rose 
has its thorn, however, and ere long we found that, lurking in this 
terrestrial paradise, there was a danger, which, though we had 
heard rumours of it, we could not believe had any existence 
near us, where all was so bright and peaceful, whatever might 
be the case elsewhere. It is true that, though the people 
generally seemed actuated by the most friendly and cordial 
sentiments, some of the two-sword gentry one met would pass 
with sullen looks and contemptuous bearing, but that we took 
little note of, and wandered about the country with perfect 
unconcern, and without ever meeting with any molestation or 
rudeness. Thus two delightful months were spent ; each day 
seemed to bring fresh pleasures, and a keener enjoyment of this 
new life, and we were looking forward to an equally unalloyed 
delight in the month that still remained of our vacation. In this 
we were doomed to disappointment. Late one Sunday afternoon, 
the captain of a Dutch vessel then in port came in to see us ; he 
was a quiet, amiable, and inoffensive man, and after spending 
some time with us he left, as we supposed for his ship. A little 
later, while we were sitting at dinner, a friend came in, almost 
breathless with excitement, with the startling news that some 
foreigners had been assassinated in the main street only a few 
rods from our dwelling. We hastily buckled on our revolvers, 
and, going out at once, were the first foreigners to reach the 
spot indicated. There we found a group of natives already 
assembled, who were gazing with awe-struck looks at several 
pieces of matting lying in the road and covering something, what 
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we knew not, until, lifting one of them, we discovered a human 
hand ; another, and we saw an arm ; and a third, disclosing a 
mangled body, which we at once recognised as that of the captain 
who had left us so short a time before. A little farther on were 
more mattings, which covered the scattered remains of another 
captain. Soon, the foreign residents began to arrive in numbers, 
and Japanese of all classes as well, including officials and many of 
the two-sword men, until a large crowd was gathered, upon which 
numerous lanterns threw their flickering glare, by whose light the 
Japanese could be seen exchanging uneasy, and what seemed to 
be sinister glances. We knew nothing of the perpetrators of the 
deed, whether it was the act of desperadoes or the beginning of a 
plot for the general assassination of foreigners, which some ap- 
peared to think it was ; but, of one thing we were sure, that it was 
entirely unprovoked. The feeling of the foreigners present was so 
strong, and manifested in such unmistakeable language and 
gestures, while the Japanese were so excited in their manner, and 
those who were armed so aggressive in their demeanour that, as 
the crowd swayed to and fro, I expected every moment a colh'sion 
would take place, and any imprudent act, on either side, would 
doubtless have led to one. Such a catastrophe was, however, 
fortunately averted and, having taken charge of the bodies of 
the two murdered captains, the foreigners withdrew. A day or 
two after, the funeral took place, with Masonic rites and all the 
ceremony which the resources of the settlement ]>ermitted, and 
was attended by the several Consular representatives, the entire 
foreign community, and the crews of vessels in port, it being 
considered desirable to make as much of a demonstration as 
possible. This incident greatly marred the enjoyment of the 
remainder of our visit It was so mysterious ! Nothing could 
be learned as to those who committed the terril}]e act, or its 
motive, and none of us knew but that we might be attacked in 
the same way at any moment, and arrangements were therefore 
made for mutual aid in case of need. 

Every night we had regular watches set, and each member 
of the household took his turn of duty. We carried revolvers 
wherever we went, and gave the two-sword men a wide berth 
when we met them in the strcetb; and wc were always on our 
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guard when walking about the country. Alarms were frequent, 
and I remember one night, in particular, when the captain of 
another vessel in port was reported missing, a party of us, well- 
armed, started out in search of him. After traversing several of 
the streets, and searching the most likely haunts in the settlement, 
we proceeded to a notable place of entertainmeot in what was 
called " the swamp," and there found the cause of our anxiety, 
rather the worse for the abundant draughts of saki he had been 
taking, and quite unconscious of the danger he was supposed to . 
be incurring. While these things were going on in Yokohama, 
the life of the Foreign Ministers at Yedo was by no means free 
from anxiety, and one or two of the attaches of the legations were 
assassinated about that time. The capital, I remember, was not 
considered a safe place to visit, and few of the residents of 
Yokohama had been there. The several Consuls resided at 
Kanagawa, and the trip across the bay was often very unpleasant, 
as it had to be made in open native boats, some of which were 
not of the most substantial character. The American Cohsul 
lived in a large temple which had been adapted for his 
requirements, and made a very comfortable residence. He was 
most hospitable, and many were the pleasant dinners we had at 
his well provided table. His duties were chiefly confined to 
preparations for his dainty feasts, at which he was an adept, but 
sometimes more serious functions devolved upon him, and I 
remember one rather important case coming before his court, in 
which I was requested to act as one of the associates, when, after 
listening for a long time to the tedious details, some point of no 
particular consequence arose, and rather to the surprise of every 
one he remarked in a magisterial tone, " The Court will withdraw 
for a few moments to consider the point," whereupon, leading the 
way through a door at the back, he took us into his dining room, 
and producing some decanters, said with a chuckle, "Now, 
gentlemen, what shall it be?" Having settled this knotty 
question, the Court returned to the bench, and proceeded with 
the case. 

The uneasiness caused by the assassinations that had taken 
place subsided somewhat, when it was ascertained that they were 
not connected with any plot against foreigners, but were the acts 
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of fanatics or malcontents ; yet the fact that such people were 
roving about armed with swords, which might be drawn against 
one at any moment, was sufficiently disquieting, and we never 
felt altogether safe, but continued to walk about with hands upon 
our revolvers, and I kept mine ready for use until I embarked 
again on the slow-going but friendly steamer Azof^ on my return 
to Shanghai, not altogether sorry to leave a country whose charnis 
were greatly marred by the constant dread of sudden attack. 
After a trip unmarked by any event more noteworthy than the 
breaking down of the steamer's engines, and drifting " hove to " 
and helpless for several days in a gale of wind, which fortunately, 
was off shore, we reached Shanghai in safety, only to find how- 
ever, that we had jumped " from the frying pan into the fire," as the 
place was in a great ferment owing to the movements of the 
Taiping rebels. After remaining comparatively quiet in Nanking 
since their occupation of that city, some seven years previously, 
they had again taken the war path, this time in the direction of 
Shanghai; and great consternation prevailed in consequence 
throughout the country. In June they captured Soochow, and 
not long after resumed their march in this direction. Their 
progress was slow, as they made a clean sweep of everything in 
their path, burning the towns and villages and putting to the 
sword such of the inhabitants as they could not turn to account 
for their own purposes. For a long time we were kept in suspense 
as to their movements, about which no reliable information could 
be had, and each day, for weeks, looked for their advent, no one 
daring to venture far from the settlement, in the meantime, 
through fear of coming unexpectedly upon them. Finally, when 
they did come, their approach was heralded a long way off, in a 
most unmistakeable way, by columns of smoke, ascending from 
hundreds of burning villages, which reached in a vast semi-circle 
from beyond Sicawei to Woosung. The extent of the front of the 
rebels as thus delineated seemed to be so vast that, if it was a 
fair indication of their strength, it was evident Shanghai was 
threatened by a host so ovemv'helming that, any resistance which 
could be made, was hardly likely to be effective. The alarm 
among foreigners was consequently very serious. All possible 
preparations for defence were made : arrangements for the safety 
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of the women and children were determined upon ; books, papers, 
and valuables were sent off to the vessels in port, or got ready for 
so doing; and the opium ships, which for so many years had 
wallowed about in the muddy waters of the river at Woosung, 
pulled up their rusty anchors, and hoisting on their bare poles 
everything in the shape of canvas that could be found, came 
lumbering up the river as best they could, and anchored off the 
Bund, where they have ever since continued to display their 
unsightly shapes conspicuously in the foreground, to the unqualified 
annoyance of every one not pecuniarily interested in them. As for 
the Chinese, the panic among them was simply indescribable. 
Refugees from the country came pouring in, from every direction, 
by land and water, with siidh of their belongings as they could 
carry, seeking safety in the city and settlements, while people 
here were fleeing to other places on the coast by every available 
conveyance. The streets were full of terror-stricken people, 
some hurrying in one direction and some in another, and the 
river was crowded with boats, for which fabulous prices were paid, 
many loaded to the water's edge with human beings. The rebels 
took their time, however, in approaching us, being as usual 
occupied in plundering by the way, and several days elapsed 
before the first of them came in sight Then a long line of flags 
was seen moving along the French road from the direction of 
Sicawei, the numbers of which seemed to bear out the opinion 
as to their strength (which had been formed by the extent of the 
semi-circle of fire, which still continued and came nearer and 
pearer) and it was evident that, the coming host was a large one. 
They did not appear to make any serious demonstration against 
the city that day, but, after reconnoitering the place, drew back 
again towards SicaweL Some French soldiers, who were guarding 
their concession, however, apprehending an attack in that quarter, 
set fire, the next day, to the suburbs adjoining the city walls, and 
near the east gate, and commenced throwing up earthworks, which 
traversed the Bund, and for this work impressed into their service 
every Chinaman that came by. It was most amusing to watch 
the blank look of astonbhment that came over the faces of well 
dressed, and rather swell-looking individuals, as they came 
leisurely sauntering along, and paused to see what wab being 
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done, when they were roughly laid hold of, thrust into the ditch 
and forced to use the spades and picks that were put into their 
hands, and to note their feeble efforts to acquit themselves 
creditably in the eyes of their taskmasters with implements such 
as they had never seen before. 

The next day the rebels made another advance towards the 
city, coming from the same direction as before, but spread more 
over the open fields. I was watching them from a look-out on 
the top of our house, and when they had reached a point about 
where stands the Widow's Monument, on the present Race 
Course, I was suddenly startled by a violent rush of air, and the 
screaming sound of a laige shell flying past, and, so near, that I 
wondered it had not carried away the top of the house, look-out 
and all. Turning around to find whence it had come, I directed 
my glasses upon a gunboat, l3ring in the river just in fix>nt, and 
looked straight into the cavernous bore of a laige gun, which had 
been, apparently, trained right upon my position. As I did so, 
there was a flash of flame, a cloud of smoke, and another shell 
came rushing past with a deafening sound. As I was, as neariy 
as possible, in the line that the shells took to reach the advancing 
rebels, and as evidently a slight difierence in the aim would put 
an end to me, whatever might be the result for the rebels, I 
speedily descended from my look-out and sat down to the tiffin 
which had been kept waiting for me. While we were at table the 
shells continued to scream overhead, and I expected every instant 
the roof of the house would be demolished and the bricks come 
tumbling in upon us. This was the last I saw of the rebels, as 
the shelling from that gunboat and another anchored above the 
city seemed to satisfy them that they were not welcome in this 
neighbourhood, and they withdrew and returned again to Soochow, 
where they remained in a state of comparative quiescence until 
the following year. 



Shanghai, March 1890. 
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|N the 2oth September, 1850, I left Southampton in the 
P. & O. steamer Indus plot China. The day was dark 
and gloomy, and apparently in harmony with the spirits 
of most of the passengers, who were more or less overcome with 
the grief of parting from relatives and friends. On the first day 
out one could do no more than gain a general idea of one's fellow 
travellers, who were largely composed of young men connected 
with the East Indian civil and military services, of ladies going to 
join their husbands, and of military officers. In those days, or at 
least on that steamer, meals were not announced by the common- 
place bell or gong, but three musical stewards summoned the 
passengers by trumpet calls, and on the second morning out the 
well known strains of the '' Bay of Biscay, O" informed us not 
only that breakfast was ready, but that we were entering the 
stormiest and most dreaded waters of the Atlantic; and the 
gathering clouds and increasing gale indicated too plainly that 
our experience was to be no exception to the general rule. For 
the next two days nearly all were immured ''down below," under 
circumstances which made life hardly worth living, and nothing 
was heard but the straining of the steamer, the tremendous 
shocks of the waves as they struck her, and then the rushing 
of the waters as they came pouring in upon the decks. Two days 
of agony, and then, one by one, the sufferers crawled out into the 
sunshine and air, and, as the land came in view dotted with towns 
and villas, there was a general revival, and then commenced the 
welding together of passengers, hitherto strangers to one another, 
which always takes place at sea with people who are for the lime 
being sharers of the same pleasures and perils. 
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All through the Mediterranean, one's experiences then, were 
very much the same as they are at the present day, by that route , 
but, the passage of the Isthmus of Suez was very different from 
what it is now. At Alexandria we had to disembark, and the 
luggage was conveyed to Suez by caravans of camels ; passengers 
not being allowed to take with them, for three or four days' use 
while en route to the same destination, anything more than could 
be carried in the smallest of hand-bags. All were left to find 
their way, as best they could, to the hotel, and, no sooner had we 
landed, than we were surrounded by crowds of donkey-boys, who 
beset us with shouts, and many were forced " willy nilly" to mount 
their animals at once. I struggled as long as I could against it, 
preferring to walk, as the distance was not great, and took refuge 
first in one shop and then in another, much to the astonishment' 
of the stoical-looking Moslems who were sitting cross-legged, 
at the entrance ; but all in vain, as, each time I made a fresh 
attempt at independence I found an increased crowd of tormentors 
waiting for me. First a donkey's head would be thrust in my 
face, then the o[)posite extremity wauld be backed against me, 
and next I found myself in a confusion of heads and tails, until,* 
in self-defence, I was comj)elled to place myself astride between 
two extremities, fortunately of the same individual, and then before 
I was fairly seated, whack ! sounded a blow on the donkey's back, 
and away I went through the streets of the unknown city — the 
donkey-boy holding on behind and belabouring my steed all the 
time — completely at the mercy of the pair, and whither I knew 
not. We soon emerged into a public square, however, where 
I saw other victims being borne along in the same wild way as 
myself towards a larjge building, which the groups of fellow 
travellers clustering in front, who had just run the gauntlet, showed 
to be the desired haven of refuge ! 

A day was spent very pleasantly at Alexandria, and the next 
afternoon we had to leave by the Mahmoudieh Canal for the Nile, 
and Cairo. Passengers were usually conveyed from the hotel 
to the canal boat by omnibus, but I had fallen in with two 
or three old China people, who had travelled by the same route 
several times before, and were experienced in all the best methods 
for securing the greatest amount of comfort on the journey ; they 
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proposed that, instead of going by omnibus, we should hire 
a carriage for ourselves, and steal a march on the others, by 
reaching the boat, which was a small one, with very limited 
accommodation, before they could do so; otherwise 3aid they, 
*• we may have to sleep on the table, or perhaps get no sleeping 
place at all." So we took a private conyey^LncCi^and giving the 
necessary instructions to the dragoman, started off by- ourselves. 
None of us knew where the boat was^ to say nothing of the canal, 
and we drove on, supposing we were going in the rights direction, 
until we reached the outskirts of the city, and then farther on until 
we found ourselves surrounded by wastes i of sand, where there 
were no signs of canal, or boats, or anything else contrived by 
human hands. Then the driver turned to us with an enquiring 
look, as if to ask us what it was we were anxious to seej' We 
called out *'Boat! boat!" but found he understood not a w6rd 
of English; then we tried himin all the languages we could muster, 
including the most approved "pidgin" English, but with the same 
result. We were now in despair ! We knew that the boat would 
start punctually, that it was nearly the hour for her departure^ and 
that, unless we reached her by the hour appointed, we should 
l>e left behind, and condemned to pass a month in Alexandria, 
our luggage, with money, and everything else, except what we stood 
in, having already gone on to Suez. We called out, '^Boat!" 
and then ''Hotel !" without eliciting more then an utterly blank 
and stupid stare from our ebony-hued Jehu. At last we got out 
of the carriage, and, turning the horses round, pointed in the 
direction whence we had come,, intimating by frantic gestures 
that we wished to go there, and as rapidly as possible. The 
driver seemed at length to comprehend that something had gone 
wrong, and back we drove to the hotel as fast as the horses could 
go. We found that the omnibuses had left some time before, 
and that there was barely a chance for us to catch the boat, but 
a dragoman mounted the box, to ensure our being taken rapidly 
to the right place, and again we started at the utmost speed our 
horses could be urged to, and in an agony of suspense were driven 
to the boat, which we reached just as she was on the point of 
starting, and were only too thankful to secure a sitting place for 
the night, the less exi>erieflced travellers having occupied all the 
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available sleeping accommodation. The boat was very small and 
overcrowded, and what with this, and the heat, and insects, 
we passed a most wretched night. The next morning Atfeh, 
at the junction of the canal with the Nile, was reached, and there 
we were transferred to a small river steamer, where we were 
obliged to remain all day on deck, making such shift as we could 
for seats on bales and boxes, and exposed to the heat of a broiling 
sun, without any more protection than was afforded by a thin canvas 
awning. The day was, if possible, more fatiguing than the night, 
as we steamed at a snaiUs pace against the sluggish current of the 
river, with nothing more interesting in the way of scenery than 
interminable mud banks, and mud villages, with here and there 
a small cluster of date palms. Cairo was not reached until after 
dark, and then we were hurried into omnibuses, and preceeded 
by half naked torch-bearers, running along at the top of their 
speed, were escorted to that notable caravansary so familiar to all 
" overland" travellers in those days — Shepheard*s Hotel. Though 
our rooms had a bare, unattractive appearance, and contained 
several beds each, I hailed with delight the prospect of a good 
sleep, after the tiresome experience of the previous night on the 
canal boat, and that of the day on the steamer, but it was not to 
be! Though we all made the most vigorous efforts possible, 
in the way of courting sweet sUimber, we were obliged to give 
it up. It was evident that the plague of insects still lingered 
in the land of Egypt, and had head-quarters, apparently, in the room 
assigned to us ; so, as if with one consent, we all deserted our 
beds, and, as the situation was too ridiculous to be taken seriously, 
we joined in a hearty laugh over it. Then wc had a consultation 
as to what might, could, would or should be done, under the 
circumstances. It was manifestly out of the question for us to 
think of further attempts in the way of sleeping, and finally, after 
considering various proposals, we decided to spend what remained 
of the night at a Turkish bath. We, therefore, summoned a drago- 
man to our aid, and he, having made the necessary arrangements, 
accompanied us to one of the best in the city, from which we 
emei^ged, just as the dawn was breaking, refreshed and exhilarated 
by the novel processes and manipulations to which we had been 
subjected, and by the delicious cup of strong coffee which 
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followed. Then, in the clear and bracing morning air, with over- 
flowing spirits^ we started off on donkeys to visit the citadel, from 
which we returned with appetites so sharpened that we were able 
to eat, with ineffable relish, the questionable dishes which were 
served for breakfast, and from which many, who had not enjoyed 
the same preparatory course, turned away in disgust. Soon after 
we had to prepare for the crossing of the desert, which was accom- 
plished in small omnibuses on two wheels, called " vans, ■' which 
went in three divisions termed " batches," lots having been drawn 

# 

on board the steamer before reaching Alexandria to determine 
in which ** batch" each passenger should go. It was considered 
very desirable to secure a seat in the first division, as this gave 
one a choice of rooms at the Suez hotel. I was fortunate enough 
to draw one of the first places, and soon the vehicles composing 
out division drew up in front of the hotel. Then we entered 
and took our seats according to allotment in the "vans," which 
proved to be simply covered boxes painted white, and mounted 
between two wheels without springs, or any device for lessening 
the concussions and Joltings which I soon found were of no trivial 
nature. We were packed as tightly as sardines in a. tin, the knees 
of opposite passengers being interlocked, and I now understood 
why we were restricted to so little luggage, which at first I thought 
was an unnecessary hardship ; those were happiest who had the 
least, for, whatever one did have had to be carried on his lap 
during the entire transit. Off, at last, we went, each van dragged 
by four horses (or mules, I forget which) of the wildest descrip- 
tion, which went flying along at a breakneck s|)eed that was not 
so bad for the flfst mile or two, which was over a good road, but 
very shortly the confines of the desert were reached, and then our 
troubles commenced. There, it required a practised eye to distin- 
guish any road at all ; in fact, so far as I could see, there was none, 
unless a track that was marked by the blanched skeletons of 
camels that had perished by the way, and by fewer stones than 
were strewn broadcast over the adjacent country, could be so-called. 
As our cage flew on, it swayed from side to side in the most 
alarming way, threatening to overturn at every instant, and this 
movement was intensified, at frequent intervals, when our erratic 
animals taking the bits in their mouths, left the track and started 
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on a mad career over the open desert. Then the shocks from the 
incessant joltings became terrific, and elicited screams and groans 
from the miserable occupants of the vehicles. When an escapade 
of this kind took place, or when any of the harnesses, which were 
eked out with thongs and bits of string, gave way, there was a 
general halt of the whole caravan, until the unlucky cart was ready 
for a fresh start. At regular intervals there were small white- 
washed stone structures called, " stations," where the horses were 
changed, and the passengers given a few moments for such 
refreshment as could be derived from antiquated bread and 
cheese, or perhaps eggs not of the freshest, and beer and soda- 
water of unknown brands. After such aids to appetite and 
digestion, however, as the incessant jolting had afforded, one was 
not disposed to be over dainty in the way of food, so that even 
this inferior and scanty fare was very acceptable. These halts 
gave the passengers an opportunity to pull themselves together, 
and compare experiences, which, to the young or vigorous, had 
such an element of fun that the hardship was patiendy borne ; but 
to the old or infirm among the passengers this ordeal was a very 
trying one, and was the dread of the " overland ** passage. So we 
went on from station to station, of which I believe there were 
eighteen, until late in the night, when we reached Suez, all 
thoroughly '*done up." The so-called hotel was a barrack-like 
building, and the rooms resembled prison cells, but, wearied as 
we were, we took little note of this, as almost any place, with 
sufficient room for stretching oneself, would have been acceptable 
after the two sleepless nights we had passed, and being cramped 
for eighteen hours, as we had been, in carts so narrow that any 
change of position was impossible. The next day, after a brief 
exploration of the filthy streets and bazaars of Suez, where flies 
and sore-eyes were the predominating characteristics, we embarked 
in large open boats, for the steamer Oriental^ lying at anchor in the 
ot!ing, and then settled down for the second stage of the long 
journey. We were all delighted to find ourselves once more at a 
well furnished table, but our enthusiasm was somewhat dashed 
when we learned that the ice had given out, and that there 
was only enough left for the first dinner, after which our beverages 
would have to be of the temperature of the atmosphere, some- 
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where in the nineties. All determined therefore to make the most 
of the present, and enjoy to the full, for one day at least, the 
iced drinks , which tasted so cool and delicious, compared with the 
vapid draughts of beer and soda-water, which we had been obliged 
to put up with since leaving Alexandria. There was, consequently, 
an unusual degree of hilarity on board the steamer that evening, 
and many aching heads the next day. The Oriental was a large 
steamer with two berth decks, (hie upper for ladies and families, 
the lower for single men, and I was therefore relegated to the 
latter, with three others in the same room. The ports were 
not large enough to admit sufficient light or air, and a hotter 
br more gloomy hole it would be impossible to imagine, and as 
I look back upon this experience, accustomed as we now are to 
the luxuries of model travel, it seems wonderful that people were 
willing to put up with such discomforts, particularly in view of the 
high charge for passage, which was ;^i6o from Southampton to 
Hongkong. . 

As the P. & O. steamers were the only ones then running on 
this route, time was of no importance to them compared with the 
consumption of coal, and, in the absence of all competition, they 
crawled along at the postal contract rate of eight knots an hour. 
At Point de Galle we left the Oriental and embarked on the 
Peking — a much smaller, but vastly more comfortable steamer, 
and, without any further experiences differing from those one 
meets with at the present time, we reached our destination on the 
1 2th of November, fifty-two days from Southampton. Years of 
planting with trees and shrubs have since clothed the hill sides of 
Hongkong with verdure, and converted what was then a congeries 
of arid and sun-scorched peaks into one of the loveliest places in 
the East ; but as they rose barren, bold and sharply defined in 
the clear and brilliantly dazzling sky on that autumn day, I must 
confess they reminded me more forcibly than agreeably of Aden. 
We did not waste more time than was necessary there, but left 
the same day for Canton, in a small steamer, which from the 
plurality of her funnels went by the name of "Pipes," arid arrived 
at our joume/s end in time for dinner. I found the members of 
the hong to which I *was to be attached already seated at table, 
all dressed in white clothes, with short jackets, looking like over- 
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grown school boys, which gave them a most amusing appearance, 
but to this I soon got reconciled, as I did to the many peculiarities 
of life there, and ere long settled down to the quiet and mono- 
tonous routine of daily existence. 

The foreign residences, or ** factories" as they were called, 
were substantially built and fine looking edifices fronting the 
public garden, and extending in a quadrangle back a few rods 
towards the city ; houses, garden and all being surrounded by a 
high brick wall, through which gates opened at several points 
into the native town. This wall was for the double purpose of 
protecting foreigners against the sudden incursions of mobs, as 
also to keep the former more easily under control in case it might 
be considered desirable on the part of the Chinese to do so. 
The garden — in the midst of which stood the little church — ^was 
very prettily laid out with a great variety of choice ornamental 
and flowering trees and shrubs, and intersected by broad paths of 
asphaltum, which offered the only promenade available for the 
foreign residents : it fronted the river — boats of all descriptions 
lining the shore in a compact mass — and after office hours was 
the resort of all who wished for a little pedestrian exercise, and 
there they went circling round, in and out, through the shrubberies, 
in a walk almost as monotonous as that of pacing up and down 
the deck of a ship. 

It is true we were at liberty to pass into the streets of the 
suburbs, but this was a privilege not often made use of, as they 
were narrow and crowded, and the smells one encountered were 
most offensive, to say nothing of the rudeness of the people 
to which one was often subjected. It is also true that there was ' 
no regulation, that I can remember, against walking into the 
country, but this was fraught with so much danger that it was 
rarely attempted, and those who did so had generally to regret 
their fool-hardiness. A few days before I arrived, for example, 
a party that had started on an excursion to the White Cloud Hills, 
a few miles from Canton, had been attacked by the natives and 
compelled to return, one of them having had a hand nearly cut 
off, and another having been badly wounded with a severe sword 
cut on the head. In fact, we were almost prisoners, the only 
place outside these narrow liuiitb that was really open to us being 
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the river. Boating was therefore the favourite exercise and 
relaxation, and of this the most was made. There was a boat 
house at one corner of the garden, with a fine collection of small 
sailing and rowing craft, and every afternoon the younger members 
of the community went out for their pull, while the elders enjoyed 
their cheroots in their stately hong boats. 

The same unvarying round day after day, however, soon 
becomes monotonous, and life at Canton was inexpressibly so. 
The chief thing that buoyed up our sinking spirits was the prospect 
of a trip to Macao sooner or later, and that place was the Canton 
resident's earthly paradise. Most of the firms had commodious 
and well furnished houses there, always in readiness for the recep- 
tion of guests, as well as for taipans and clerks, and a trip there, 
for the latter especially, meant everything, almost, that was 
enjoyable in life; th^ tempor^i^ control of a household, and- 
liberty to invite one's friends to jshare its hospitality, relief from 
the dull routine of office wprk, and ample space for exercise, after 
being confined to the limitedarea of the factory enclosure through 
months of the most stiflingly hot. weather, to say nothing of exemp- 
tion from the presence and constant supervision of the much 
dreaded taipans. In the last respect the social position of the 
young men at Canton was as a rule most unenviable. There was 
a broad and clearly defined line drawn and maintained between 
taipans and clerks, which was a constant grievance and cause 
of great discontent to the latter. . I presume however it was one 
of the necessities of the situation, as the hong system in all its 
purity existed then and there, and, as the entire staff of the estab- 
lishment messed together at the same table, this exclusiveness 
on the part of the heads of the house was probably considered 
essential for maintaining proper discipline ; but one can imagine, 
what an unpleasant thing it must have been for the clerks to sit 
at the table three times a day with taipans, generally stiff, silent, 
and reserved, and rarely entering into conversation, while for the 
latter the situation was no less embarrassing and disagreeable. 

As there were few ladies in the place, bachelors' dinners were 
the chief entertainments ; and, every one liking to keep under the 
punkah as long as possible, they were kept up until a late hour 
of night, and as the wine flowed freely, notwithstanding the heat 
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of the climate, the sounds that oftenest broke the stillness of the 
" wee small hours" were " For he's a jolly good fellow" and " We 
won't go home till morning," an undertaking that was often kept, 
as daylight frequently found the revellers still at their potations. 
After dinner was the most trying period of the twenty-four hours, 
as it was usually too hot far reading or other occupation, the only 
alternative being to stretch one's self on a long chair and enjoy, 
as far as anything was enjoyable, a quite smoke. The resources 
of the place for amusements in other ways, so far at least as the 
young men were concerned, were almost nil, being limited to cards 
or chess or other indoor diversions. 

Once or twice during my residence in Canton there was 
a dance, and once a ball, so called, to which the community 
generally were invited, and then dress coats of all fashions and 
cuts,* which had not seen the light for many a day, were dragged 
out and subjected to the brushing and cleaning and patching of 
the "tailor-man" to make them presentable, and a heated and 
uncomfortable look the men had as they appeared in their 
unwonted garments. The dances were nearly all monopolised 
by the taipans, and the neglected clerks thronged the doors and 
refreshment rooms, looking generally miserable and forlorn, but 
it was an unusual privilege for them to be there, and most of them 
therefore availed themselves of this opportunity for being made 
wretched; nothing could better have expressed the situation 
than the remark I overheard from a rather rollicking taipan to one 
of the most utterly forlorn looking of the young men, who had 
evidently determined to run the entire gauntlet, cost what it might, 
"Now, Ginger, aren't you glad you came?" I was not sorry after 
a year of this trying, most uninteresting, and monotonous life to 
be ordered to Shanghai. 

The only steamer then running on the coast was the old 
P. & O. boat the Lady Mary Wood, hut her trips were so very 
irregular that she could not be depended on, so I had to take 
passage by an opium schooner, the AntdopCy and left Hongkong 
in October 1851 with two fellow passengers. \Vc encountered 
a heavy gale off the south end of Formosa, but after that the 
weather was fine, wuh the monsoon against us, however, which 
compelled the vessel to beat np off the east mast, and as the 
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in-shore tacks brought us quite near the land, we had frequent 
views of the precipitous and well wooded slopes of the mountain 
range which fringes that side of the beautiful island. As this 
portion was the home of the savages, who were the terror of all 
who had to make the voyage, we never approached the shore 
without feeling that, if anything went wrong with the vessel, we 
might fall into the cluthes of these people and meet the cruel fate 
of the many, who, from time to time, had unfortunately been 
wrecked upon it, but little did we then imagine that anything was 
going wrong, and that our danger was much more real than we 
had any idea of at the time. We noticed the pumps going cons- 
tantly, but, as the captain said nothing about it, presumed, as the 
vessel was an old one, that it was nothing more than was to be 
expected. We had beautiful moonlight evenings, and, as the 
schooner went quietly on her way, we spent them on deck amusing 
ourselves with songs, to the accompaiilment of a violin which the 
captain played very well, perfectly unconscious of danger, and 
unaware that he had any cause for anxiety. We reached 
Woosung in eighteen days, — not a bad passage for the time 
of year, — where we were welcomed by the captain of one of 
the opium vessels moored there, and entertained . by him, 
pending the turn of the tide, and then I had the opportunity 
of experiencing for the first time — what I frequently enjoyed 
afterwards — the lavish hospitality with which the Woosung cap- 
tains were in habit of entertaining their friends. Meeting the 
captain of our own schooner soon after arrival in Shanghai he said 
to me, " Little did you think, when I brought out my fiddle every 
night for your entertainment, and appeared so jolly and unconcerned, 
that, as soon as you went to your berths I stole off with a lantern 
into the hold to see how fast the water was gaining on us." The 
vessel, it seems, had sprung a serious leak in the gale we encoun- 
tered, and reached Woosung almost in a sinking condition, but 
the captain had kept it from us, partly to prevent the alarm it 
might cause us, and partly that it might not be known until he 
had first reported it to his owners. 

Reaching Shanghai in November, we found the air cool and 
bracing, and the change from the constant and depressing heat 
of the factories in Canton was most delightful. It was a fresh 
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lease of life. In fact everything here was on a vastly more 
agreeable footing. Though the hong system was much the same 
as at Canton, the relations between taipans and clerks were more 
cordial. Here we could roam at will over the country, and make 
excursions to the hills, and other points of interest, with as 
much freedom and immunity from danger as at the present day. 
There were more ladies and families here, too, and life was very 
home-like after the artificial existence at Canton, which, probably 
owing to the humanising influences emanating from this more 
progressive place, changed very much for the better not long after 
I left there, and became more tolerable for all parties. The 
community here was a very small one, and in most respects 
resembled those of the out-ports at present, as the people all knew 
each other more or less intimately. Communication with the 
outer world was infrequent and irregular; the mails came not 
oftener than once a month, and were frequently brought on by the 
opium clippers; the mail bags were sent up from Woosung by 
express ponies, and the letters were often emptied on the floor 
at the English. Consulate, each person being permitted to help 
himself. This was the great excitement of the month I The advent 
of visitors and strangers was so rare that, when one did come, the 
news was spread throughout the community and, who he was, 
what he had come for, and how long he was going to stay here, 
was known by every one in a few hours. 

There were then no roads except the few streets in the 
Settlement, and, as they were unmeialled, they became quite 
impassable in rainy weather, and, of course, there were no carriages, 
chairs being the only conveyance in use. The country paths 
afforded the only opportunity for horseback exercise, except the 
Race Course, which was then situated on the western side of the 
Honan Road, between the Bowling Alley and the Soochow Creek, 
its site being now densely covered with native houses ; the preseht 
being the third Race Course since the foundation of the Settle- 
ment. 

Excursions far into the country were not at all common in 
those days ; indeed, they were generally limited to the *' hills" 
near by, as no foreigner had house-boats then, and the native 
craft were anything but comfortable, particularly in cold or rainy 
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weather ; indeed, so far as shooting was concerned, there was no 
inducement for long excursions, as the most game was to be found 
in the immediate vicinity. In fact, pheasants .were so abundant 
here that, one could hardly take an afternoon walk without putting 
up a number. 

There were no Club houses here then, but the Bowling Alley, 
and Fives Court next to it, were more or less frequented every 
day, while of amusements and diversions therie were almost as 
many as at the present time, and life, in other respects, was not 
very different from what it is now, Shanghai having then been, and 
ever since continued to be, the most agreeable and healthy place 
of residence in the East 

Shanghai, April 1890. 
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